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For the Companion. 
ROGER FAITHFUL’S INVENTION. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


They had lived alone together—these three— 
ever since Maggie’s mother died. 

I said they had lived together; but one of the 
three was not alive, and yet was by far the most 
expensive member of the family. This silent mem- 
ber of the trio was The Invention. 

So far it was dumb and seemingly dead; but to 
make it live, move and have a being was the one 
object of Roger Faithful’s life—the object to which 
he sacrificed everything else, himself 
and Maggie included. Ever since he 
was thirty years old, The‘ Invention 
had possessed him like a fate. 

He was a master machinist 
and made extremely good 
wages, until he began to think 
that it was in his power to do 
something much better. Mag- 
gie was only seven years old 
when he came home, one 
night, another father, as 
it seemed to her, from 
the one who always pet- 
ted and played with her 
and hindered her careful 
mother from putting her 
to bed. 

This night he came in 
with a bright color in his 
cheeks and a strange sort 
of glitter in his eyes. She 
ran to meet him as usual; 
but he kissed her care- 
lessly and set her down 
hastily, and then he said to his 
wife,— 

“Get the child to bed as early as 
youcan, Mary. I want to talk to 
you about something that will 
make our fortune.” 

So Maggie was hurried into her little bed, 
and it seemed to her that her mother kissed 
her with double tenderness to make up for her 
disappointment in her father. 

The bed-room door was left open a little 
crack, as was her mother’s habit, that she might 
hear the faintest call from her little one; and lying 
there the child heard her father say, ‘‘No, don’t 
have supper yet, Mary. I can’t eat till I’ve told 
you. Do you understand? Iam going to make 
our fortunes.” 

And then Maggie heard a great deal that she 
did not comprehend, about motor powers and 
screws and wheels; but the very last thing she 
heard, little creature as she was, she comprehend- 
ed but too well, even then. 

“And, Mary, we must live on just as little as 
wecan. I want to get along by working half or 
two-thirds’ time, so that Ican have achance to do 
this thing. We must be contented to struggle 
and want and wait now, for the sake of the glori- 
ous success that is sure to come—sure, Mary.” 

Maggie went to sleep with those words in her 
ears; and it is no wonder that she remembered 
them, for they were the key-note of the family 
life from that day forward. There were never- 
more any oranges or candy in her father’s pock- 
ets when he came home; never any pretty ribbons 
or new books for mamma. Nothing came into the 
house but what was absolutely necessary, as far 
as she and her mother were concerned. 

Her father fitted up for his work-room a cham- 
ber that had been used as a sort of store-room 
hitherto. A second-hand stove was put up there, 
and into that room mysterious parcels were con- 
stantly being carried. Maggie soon got to under- 
stand that that room belonged to The Invention, 
and when her father was there he was never to be 
intruded upon. 

If I believed in evil fairies, I should think that 
one came into that house with The Invention; but 
I think it was only the evil spirit that enters into 
every man who seeks, first, and above all, his own 
honor and glory, his own selfish success. 

I suppose Roger Faithful would have denied 
that this was what he sought. He liked to fancy 
that he was working in order, some day, to be 
able to make life easy and luxurious for his wife, 
and bright and beautiful for his little daughter. 

And meantime his child’s youth was robbed of 
all its natural rights of light-heartedness and 
small and simple pleasures; and also, year after 
year, his wife was fading gradually out of this 





The Invention had been installed in the spare- 
chamber six years before Mary Faithful died. 
She had grown used to seeing it absorb the whole 
heart and life of her husband, and all his time, 
except just what was necessary barely to earn 
food enough to put in their mouths and keep a 
roof to cover them. 

If he had been a less skilled workman, he might 





not have been able then to get work to do at his 





















own will and pleasure; sometimes working stead- 
ily for a week, and then not going near the work- 
shop for days together. But he understood ma- 
chinery in its nicest details so thoroughly that 
there was always plenty of difficult and profitable 
work awaiting his coming. 

Maggie grew old before her time in this quiet 
house. She loved her mother with a passionate 
intensity of feeling which happier children would 
hardly understand. From the time The Invention 
took up its abode with them, the child had felt, in 
some dumb way, that her father belonged to It, 
and that she and her mother were all the world to 
each other. 

When her mother began to get more and more 
feeble, Maggie strove, almost beyond her childish 
might, to help her to bear her burdens. By the 
time she was twelve years old she had learned to. 
do most of their simple cooking, and she even 
helped to wash and iron the clothes. 

Then came a year when almost everything fell 
upon the girl. Her mother had frequent fainting 
fits, of which they never told “father,” lest it 
should disturb him in his great work. Poor Mrs. 
Faithful grew weaker and weaker all the time; 
and all the time Maggie shut her eyes to the truth 
and refused to see what the end must be. 

At last, one November afternoon, Roger came 
home early. He came in full of excitement. 

“Wife,” he said, “while I was at work a new 
idea came to me. I must try it at once, while it 
is fresh in my mind. Do not let me be disturbed ; 
I don’t want any supper.” 

He started then to go up stairs, but he turned 
back to say,— 

“Mary, you don’t look well tome. You seem 
strangely pale. Poor girl, poor girl! this long 
waiting has been hard on you. But it won’t last 
much longer; and then think what life will be. 
There is nothing you want that you shall not 
have, and I'll take you to see far countries. You’ll 
like that, eh, Mary ?” 

And then he kissed her and went away. Mag- 
gie had sat by silently. It was a new thing to 
hear her father speak like that and to see him kiss 
her mother. The girl almost felt that something 
all her own had been intruded upon—she was 
half jealous. But her mother put out her hand 





world, and he never knew it. 





and called her to come close to her. 


“T have much to say to you, Maggie, and my 
strength fails. You see, darling, that your father 
loves us still. If it ever seems as if he didn’t, it 
is only because he is so absorbed in this thing 
that will make all our fortunes by-and-by. Only 
T shall not be here; I am going fast. 

“No, don’t cry, darling; I can’t bear that, and 
1 want to speak to you. I shall never see another 
spring; I have felt that for some time now; per- 
haps I shall not even see the New Year 
comein. And I want you, dear, to take 
my place to father. He is a very great 
genius, deary, and he has great ideas. 
We must not let little things disturb 
him, and keep him from 
carrying them out. Prom- 
ise me, my daughter, that 
you will try to fill my 
place to him when I am 





gone.” 


knew that her mother was dead; that she had 
spoken her last words in this world. 

The girl did not shriek, or even weep. It seemed 
to her that something inside her had turned to 
stone, and lay cold and heavy where her heart 
ought to be. She noticed how steadily it was 
raining still. She lita light and put a cloak on 
over her night-gown, and went up stairs to that 
father to whom she had promised to give her life 
henceforth. 

“Father,” she said, speaking as quietly and 
steadily as if she herself were a machine, ‘I think 
mother is dead.” 

Oh, the cry, the horrible, anguished cry, that 
rent the stillness. 

“Dead! My Mary!” 

And it seemed to Maggie that her father made 
one wild plunge from the top to the bottom of the 
stairs. 

There was need enough, in the dreadful weeks 
that followed the funeral, 
that Maggie Faithful 
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should comfort her father, 
even as she had prom- 
ised. For six weeks he 
never once went near The 
Invention. He seemed to 
have lost all interest in 
that; all interest in every- 
thing, except his dead. 
Over and over he would 
ask Maggie, earnestly as 
one who was pleading for 
the very bread of lite,— 

“And you feel sure that 
she knew | loved her ?’’ 

“She told me so that 
last day,” the girl would 
answer cach time, as pa- 
tiently as if she bad never 
said the words before. ‘She 
said I was to tell you that 
she never, never doubted it 
for one moment,” 

Then he would sit for 
hours looking quite silent. 
ly into the fire, as if he 
sought there some phan- 
tom, whether of hope or of 
memory. 








“O mother! mother!” responded the girl’s wail- 
ing cry, “how can I have you go? but you know 
I will do what you wish.” 

“Remember all it means, darling. It is some- 
thing more than cooking and sweeping and keep- 
ing his home tidy. You must always put your 
father first. There might come atime when you 
wanted something very, very much; but if it 
went against your father’s interest and his wishes, 
you must give it up. Do you promise ?” 

“Yes, I promise, mother. I would give it up if 
it broke my heart.” 

I do not think the mother heard those last 
words; her thoughts were so busy just then with 
the husband she had loved so patiently and so 
dearly. She went on,— 

“And, darling, you must comfort him when I 
am gone, for he will need comfort. You saw to- 
night how he loves me; tell him, dear, that I al- 
ways knew he loved me, even when he seemed far- 
thest off; that I never, never doubted it for a mo- 
ment. Will you tell him ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Ah, you have made me happy now. I can 
bear to die if I know that you will care for him 
asI have done. And by-and-by, he will make 
the world very bright for you, for he is sure to 
succeed—sure !” 

That night Maggie went to sleep in her mother’s 
arms. It had come to be an understood thing 
that when the father was busy with The Inven- 
tion, he staid up stairs and took such sleep as he 
found time for on a lounge in his work-room. So 
the child crept close to her mother’s heart and lay 
there, listening to the November rain falling drear- 
ily outside until she went to sleep. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the night, she was 
awakened. Her mother had risen up in bed and 
was coughing violently ; and then astream, warm, 
gurgling, terrible, poured from her lips and wet 
the girl’s clinging hands. 

“Remember—your—promise—darling. 
going—to see—far—countries.” 

Then the voice failed, and the head fell back 
upon the pillow. 


I—am 





Unaccustomed to death as Maggie was, she 





At last Maggie grew 
frightened. Her own grief 
was heavier, it seemed to her, than she could bear ; 
but it had been softened to her, though this she 
was hardly old enough to. understand, by the very 
fact that she had her father to care for; her prom- 
ise to her mother to fulfil. 

Was she comforting him as her mother would 
have wished? she asked herself, when she saw 
him sitting through long, solitary days, just look- 
ing steadily into the fire and never speaking, ex- 
cept to ask the same old, anxious questions about 
her mother. Surely to be absorbed in The Inven- 
tion was better than this. One day she mentioned 
it to him timidly. 

“What do I care for the thing, now she is 
gone?” he cried out, bitterly. “I meant to do 
things for Aer ; and now she is out there in her 
grave.” 

“But she would not have wished you to feel so,” 
Maggie persisted, tenderly. “She was so proud 
of you. That very last day she told me she knew 
you would succeed. She said you were a very 
great genius.” 

The first gleam of light that Maggie had seen on 
his face since her mother died came into it then. 

“Did she, did Mary say that? So she was 
proud of me, poor girl; and she was sure I could 
succeed ? Perhaps she’ll know it, even now, if I 
do, and be glad—who knows ?” 

He was a man of moods—this man in whose 
genius his wife had so absolutely believed. He 
got up with these words, and went up stairs, 
where The Invention waited for him; and, from 
that moment, he was given over to it, heart and 
soul and body, as if his wife had never died. 
Again began the sacrifice of every earthly thing to 
that one object. 

Maggie never complained, but she was poorly 
clothed and poorly fed; and, for himself, he 
looked gaunt as a half-starved dog. He seemed 
to think he could spare no time to sleep or eat. 
He worked in the large machine-shop, where he 
was an extra hand, barely enough to keep their 
bodies and souls miserably together. He let the 
rest of the world go by him, with their cares and 
interests and their pleasures, while he lived only 
in The Invention. 
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But the trouble of it was that still Ir did not 
live. Carefully. had he fashioned it, vet some Jit- 
tle thing was still wanting. It all bu¢ lived, surely. 
A man less sanguine or less patient would have 
given it up long ago; but Roger Faithful labored 
on, doggedly—he would give it up, he said to him- 
self, only with his life. 

He had resumed it after his wife died, meaning 
to justify her faith in his genius; but it seemed as 
if that and every other tender sentiment had died 
out of his heart now, and he wanted to succeed for 
his own honor and glory only; and in such a mo- 
tive there is but little cheer. 

Maggie, scant of food and clothing, and shut out 
from all the joys of youth, was happier far than 
he; for she was living for something outside of 
herself—lived to keep her promise to her mother, 
and to do her mother’s last bidding faithfully. 
Saints and martyrs have been made from such 
stuff as Maggie. 

She never complained, but sometimes it vaguely 
dawned upon her father that dry bread and a lit- 
tle cheese were not precisely such a meal as most 
girls sat down to, and that the house was as cold 
and bare as it was clean. At such times he would 


say,— 

“Wait a little, my girl. I wouldn’t keep on if I 
didn’t feel certain that it will come some day. 
You know ‘your mother felt sure of it. I don’t 
want to give it all up and settle down as just as a 
working-man, to the end of the chapter. The 
thing’s got to go. And then you shall make up 
for hard times. You shall have all the good 
things that money can buy. Only just wait.” 

And at last the mother had been four years in 
her grave under the hill; and all that time Maggie 
had been patient, and had scarcely even let her- 
self think that it was hard. She was only seven- 
teen; but she had-been so long accustomed to 
managing everything that she seemed to herself, 
and to others, too, a great deal older than that. 

On the special November day of which I am 
speaking, a young man came from the work-shop 
on an errand to Roger Faithful. Some very im- 
portant work needed Roger’s skilled hands, and 
would he make it a point to come to-morrow ? 
This was the superintendent’s message; and Rob- 
ert Keith went to the work-room up stairs, where 
The Invention abode, to deliver it. 

He had been here often before on similar errands, 
and somehow he had grown very fond of Maggie. 
Perhaps it touched his pity, at first, to see her cut 
off from all the pleasures of other girls, all the life 
and brightness that belong to youth, and yet al- 
ways so sweet and patient. 

Then Maggie, in spite of all the cares that had 
weighed her down, was a very pretty girl. Per- 
haps I have forgotten to tell you of thedark bright 
eyes, and the heavy dark hair, and the sweet face, 
clear as moonlight, if as pale, that made Maggie 
Faithful a girl to be noticed and remembered; 
but, if I have failed to speak of them, Robert 
Keith had not failed to notice them. 

This morning it seemed to him that the fair face 
was paler than its wont. He thought to himself 
that perhaps she would die, as people said her 
mother had died, for want of a little happiness. 

Oh, if she would but let him make her happy! 
He spoke, rather abruptly ,— 

“IT am twenty-four, Maggie, and on the first of 
Junuary I shall have arise. I’m to be foreman 
in the wheel-room, and I’m sure of good wages.” 

“IT am very glad,” Maggie said, cordially, and 
yet as one who had no real concern in the matter. 
“It is very nice to get so good a chance at twenty- 
four.” 

“But you don’t understand. All I care is for 
you. These two years back I’ve been waiting for 
this day to come, so that I could ask you to be 
my wife, and to come out of this dark place into 
the sunshine.” 

His very words seemed to cause the sunshine of 
which he spoke to glow warm as June about poor 
Maggie. She forgot how drearily the November 
rain was falling. It was as if she were in a wide 
place, where birds sang, and the fresh wind blew, 
and summer was in the air. 

All the youth and brightness she had never 
known seemed suddenly to have come to her, as 
the sudden red had come into her cheek, the sud- 
den light into her eyes. She trembled, like a 
wind-flower on which the spring wind breathes. 
Then, through this summer of her heart, she heard 
the monotonous dropping of the November rain— 
heard, and remembered. 

“TI never thought,” she began shyly, the words 
stumbling a little upon her lips. 

“No, dear, I know you have not thought; but I 
want you to think, and when I come again to tell 
me. Some one else can do all for your father that 
you do, and J want you, and nobody else can do 
for me.” 

And then he went away, and the birds stopped 
singing in her thoughts, and the sense of warmth 
and joy and brightness was gone, and the rain 
rained on. 

Then Maggie sat down to think. Above all 
things she must keep her promise to her mother. 
Could any one else do for her father all she did? 
Would any one else be contented with the chilly, 
bare poverty of that life—with scanty food and 
scanty fire? She could bear it, because she had 
faith in her father, and because she had promised 
her mother; but who else could take her place ? 

And yet, sweet had been that vision of sun-lit 
paths—of the warmth and youth and brightness 
that all her life, so far, she had missed. Must she 
forego it all ? 





With some strange courage born of her longing, 
she went up stairs into the room where her father 
worked and The Invention waited the final touch 
that should breathe into it the breath of life. 

“Father,” she said, desperately, “Robert Keith 
stopped to speak to me, as he went out. He will 
be foreman of the wheel-room, after the first of 
January.” 

“A very good chance for him, too,” said her fa- 
ther, indifferently. ‘A fellow with no invention.” 

Maggie's task grew harder, but she faced it 
courageously. 

“He wants me to marry him, father. Could 
you spare me ?” 

Then, indeed, a dark mood possessed Roger 
Faithful—a mood of rage and scorn and bitter- 
ness. Was this what he had been working for, 
and starving for, depriving himself. and her of 
every comfort in life, that he might see his daugh- 
ter, whom he had meant to set high among the 
ladies of the land, the wife of the foreman of one 
room in a machine-shop ? 

Maggie scarcely heard his bitter words. Their 
scorn and hate did not touch her. She under- 
stood only one thing, that her father would not 
give her up, and that she must not desert him 
while he claimed her. She could almost seem to 
hear her mother say again,— 

“There might come a time when you wanted 
something very much; but if it went against your 
father’s interests and his wishes, you must give it 
up, even though it broke your heart.” 

And she had promised. That was all there was 
about it; and there was only one thing to do. I 
have made you undérstand Maggie but poorly if 
you do not know that, whether her heart broke or 
not, she would do the thing she had to do quietly, 
and make about it no ado. 

“Very well, father,” she said, ““‘when he comes 
again I will tell him that it cannot be.” 

“He shall not come again!” the father cried, 
harshly. “Yon shall not so much as speak to 
him. J will tell him. A miserable cur, coming 
round here to steal The Invention !” 

Maggie uttered no single word of remonstrance; 
and Roger Faithful seized his hat, rushed down 
stairs and out of doors, and raced off towards 
the machine-shop, as if he were walking fora 
wager. Maggie found in a drawer a forlorn last 
sheet of paper, and she wrote on it to Robert 
Keith,— 

“Do not come again. 
be as father says.” 

This note she posted, then she came back, and 
sat down in the low chair where her mother used 
to sit, and threw her apron over her face. Once 
she murmured,— 

“OQ mother, you said it might break my heart!” 

Beyond that there was no word of complaint. 
She never mentioned Robert Keith’s name. She 
did all her duties as faithfully as ever. There 
was no change in her, except that her face grew a 
little thinner, and her footsteps lagged; and these 
things there was no one to notice, for her father 
had eyes only for The Invention. 

And, at last, success began to seem to him nearer 
and more certain than ever. He saw, or thought 
he saw, what his idol lacked and set himself to 
remedy it. 

It was in May that this revelation came to him. 
It seemed to him like part of the spring. There 
was a good deal to do, to make the changes he 
thought necessary ; but he gave himself no rest. 
Some‘imes at the machine-shop, sometimes at 
home, he worked at least twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

He grew arrogant, as those who said, ‘We will 
tear down our barns and build greater.” They 
would not stay where they were long, he declared. 
Life that was life would open for them soon. 

And this time he did not fail. There came a 
night in early June when Maggie, sitting quietly 
by herself as usual, heard overhead & sudden loud 
cry of triumph, “‘At last it moves!” and then a 
heavy fall. 

With an awful, nameless terror upon her, she 
hurried up stairs. The Invention moved, indeed. 
All its parts seemed instinct with life, but her fa- 
ther lay prone upon the floor, as still, already, as 
the dead of a dead century. 

Had his life gone out of him into The Inven- 
tion ? Maggie asked herself, with a thrill of super- 
stitious terror. 

She hardly knew what she did. Like some one 
in a frightful nightmare, she moved about, sum- 
moning a neighbor or two, and doing little things 
around the house—all the time seeing nothing, 
knowing nothing, save The Invention, so awfully 
alive, and her father dead. 

When it was time for the machine-shop to open, 
some one carried word to the superintendent of 
Roger Faithful’s death. It was not more than 
ten o’clock when Robert Keith came to Maggie. 

If he had asked her then to marry him, no doubt 
she would have been too shocked and too timid to 
say yes; but he asked nothing. He simply said, 
in the most assured and matter-of-fact way,— 

“Your father needs you no longer—now you be- 
long to me”—and then he set himself to arrange 
everything for her, and to save her all care and 
trouble. 

Soon after the funeral they went quietly and 
were married ; for just now they had but one will 
between them, and that was Robert’s. As they 
came back home, Maggie was frightened to think 
that she was happy. The whole world seemed to 
her to have burst into bloom, and the sunshine 
was the sunshine of June. 


It is all ended. It must 








“Let us look at The Invention,” she said, when 
they were at home again. Perhaps she thought 
that her too great joy needed some chastening. 

They went up stairs together. They set the 
machinery to going. Oh, how alive The Thing 
was! They stood hand in hand, as they looked 
at it. When they turned away there were tears in 
Maggie’s eyes. 

“Poor father,” she said, “he gave all his life to 
it, and then died just as he had reached the end of 
his struggles. It seems almost wicked that It 
should go on.” 

And just then, as if The Thing scorned to live, 
when he whose very soul it was lay dead, there 
came a strange collapse. Some part was not 
strong enough for the rest, perhaps; I do not 
know. 

At any rate, there it lay, a shapeless wreck of 
steel and iron. Roger Faithful was dead, and 
this was the end of The Invention. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Hail the wedded task of life! 
Mending husband, moulding wife; 
Hope brings labor, labor ce; 

Wisdom ripens, 
4 


goods increase; 

Triumph crowns the sainted head, 

And our lilies wait the dead. 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HOLLAND LASS. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II. 


Three days had passed since the red-coats made 
their call on Mistress Hawley and her daughters, 
and drove away the herd of cows. The girls had 
been too much excited by the event to wonder any 
more about the strange nojses they had heard in 
the house at night, or the man for whom their 
mother had filled the basket with food. 

And now came the evening of the husking—the 
“frolic” which the girls had determined to have, 
even if their two brothers were away in the Con- 
tinental army. 

“Tt would make them too vain,” cried Eunice, 
“if we should give up the husking frolic just be- 
cause they are not here.” 

Lanterns hanging on the cobwebbed beams 
threw grotesque shadows over the barn, and made 
the dusky corners seem all the more eery, as if 
uncanny creatures might be lurking there, ready 
to spring from the half-filled mows upon the little 
group below. 

The girls had not even the accustomed escort 
of Tommy Byrkett; but Barbara Lanman had 
armed herself with an old cavalry sword and a 
pair of clumsy pistols, which kept Mary Marston 
in an agony of terror, in spite of repeated assur- 
ances that they were not loaded. 

“Girls,” said Eunice, “my heart tells me that 
we are threshing this corn for the red-coats. They 
are not so far away that they may not be upon us 
at any minute.” 

Some of the timid ones glanced fearfully towards 
the door. Outside, the clear white moonlight re- 
vealed every bush and tree, and showed the long 
road winding away for miles over the hills. 

“T’ve planned for an attack,” continued Eunice. 
“We can entice them allin here and then blow 
them up with gunpowder. Everything is pre- 
pared. That barrel behind your back, Mary 
Marston, is filled with”’—— 

Up sprang Mary with a scream that called forth 
a cackle of astonishment from the old white hen 
who had stolen her nest on the straw scaffold. 

“TI was going to remark,” said Eunice, coolly, 
“that the barrel was filled with bran, a memento 
of my beloved calves, perhaps at this very mo- 
ment being eaten by their ignoble brothers in the 
British camp. 1 burn to avenge their murder.” 

Meantime, Rebecca and Rachel were assisting 
their mother to prepare supper for the huskers. 
The table was spread in the kitchen with rye 
bread, sage cheese, pumpkin pies, doughnuts, and 
such substantial fare as the girls of a hundred 
years ago throve on without dreaming of dyspep- 
sia. 

Mistress Hawley going to the well outside the 
door, came back with empty hands and a pale 
face. 

‘Rachel! come out on the stoop,” she said. 
“Do you see any objects moving on the road yon- 
der, just in the shade of the woods ?” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, slowly, “I see three men on 
horseback coming down Rolf’s Hill.” 

Mistress Hawley set her lips firmly. ‘Go to 
the barn, Rebecca, and call the girls. Tell them 
to put out the lanterns and come to the house.” 

In a few moments the girls, somewhat: fright- 
ened, but more excited by the prospect of an ad- 
venture, came flocking into the kitchen. 

“Only three horsemen,” said Eunice, mounting 
the fence to take an observation; “pooh! there 
are enough of us to tear them into inch pieces. 
How they would tremble if they knew what peril 
they are running into.” 

“Sit down to your supper, girls,” said Mistress 
Hawley, decisively. ‘Rachel and I will wait upon 
you. Sit down, Rebecca; Gretchen will attend to 
the dishes.” 

Gretchen? Every girl of them opened her eyes 
and looked about her in astonishment. 

“Gretchen is a Holland lass, whom I have to- 
day taken from the poor-house,” said Mistress 
Hawley ; “do you understand? Then do not sit 
staring at her as if you never saw her like be- 
fore.” 





They did not understand, but with those impe- 
rious eyes upon them not one ventured, a question 
and’ only stolen glances were turned toward 
Gretchen. 

She was a elumsy creature, with round, stoop- 
ing shoulders, thick stockings and shoes, petticoat 
of stiff homespun and coarse linen short gown 
not over clean. Her face was swarthy. Her light 
hair was held in ‘place by an ugly round net, 
through which could be seen the thick braids 
wound tightly about her head. A pair of gold 
earrings were the only mark of feminine vanity 
in her appearance, and a critical eye might have 
detected the fact that they had heen lately as- 
sumed. 

Nearer and nearer came the hoof-beats; not a 
sharp ring, but muffled at times, as if the riders 
rode teisurely along the springy turf. Now they 
were at the gate, and Mistress Hawley, candle in 
hand, went out upon the porch to meet the stran- 
gers. They were soldiers, bound upon an errand 
down the road, and hearing of her as a loyal 
woman, they made bold to claim her hospitality. 

Mistress Hawley made them welcome. If her 
courtesy was a trifle chill, it was sufficient for the 
occasion. To their confusion, they were ushered 
into the presence of the girls, who turned upon 
them a battery of bright eyes which completed 
their discomfiture. 

“A little company of our friends and neigh- 
bors,” explained the hostess, “who have been 
good enough to assist us in our husking. In these 
war times women must manage for themselves.” 

“And as His Majesty has already taken our cat- 
tle, we judged he wopld svon send for the corn,” 
said Eunice, gravely. 

The young officer colored, and his men glanced 
at each other in amusement, but nothing could 
have been more demure than the company of 
maidens among whom Mistress Hawley made 
room for her guests. 

Eunice seemed quite at her ease. She drew the 
young man at her side into free conversation, ask- 
ing with a girl’s curiosity about the details of 
camp-life, while Rachel plied the visitors with 
food, and the faithful Gretchen plodded stolidly 
back and forth at her tasks. 

Once there was a crash in the buttery, followed 
by the sound of two resounding slaps, adminis- 
tered with a vigorous hand, and Mistress Haw- 
ley’s voice upbraiding Gretchen with her careless- 
ness, and threatening to send her back to the poor- 
house if she broke any more of her Queensware. 

“My mother is sorely tried with Gretchen,” said 
Eunice, apologizing to her companion. ‘She was 
used to better service in Boston.” 

“And I trust she may have it again, when Sir 
Henry Clinton brings the colonists to their senses,” 
said the officer. ‘Boston is a pleasant little town. 
I was there myself with General Gage.” 

“Tt has very pleasant environs,” said Eunice; 
“were you ever at Bunker Hill?” 

The officer showed that he understood the ques- 
tion, for he chose to address some remark to Mary 
Marston instead of answering it. 

After supper the men went out to care for their 
horses. 

“Unfortunately,” said their hostess, “we have 
neither hay nor oats near at hand, but there is ex- 
cellent grazing in the little orchard.” 

The orchard was near to the house, so turning 
their horses loose into it, the men went back to the 
sitting-room to find that the girls had flitted away 
in their absence, and the Holland lass was being 
sent to her bed in the attic, without a candle, lest 
she might carelessly set the house on fire. 

Next morning the soldiers sat down to an early 
breakfast, served them by Mistress Hawley her- 
self. The girls were busy, she said, with the 
washing. The young officer was disappointed. 
He had hoped to add flavor to his food by the 
presence of the blushing little Rebecca, or even of 
the saucy Eunice; but though he strolled past the 
windows through which came a monotonous rub, 
rub, rub, not a glimpse did he catch of either 
damsel. 

His thoughts, however, were soon recalled to 
sterner matters, by the discovery that the orchard 
bars were down and his horses loose in the clear- 
ing, where they were grazing with Whitefoot and 
the colts as sociably as if the whole party were of 
the same political persuasion. 

Two of the horses were easily caught, and old 
Whitefoot marched up to the halter without being 
asked, but the colts showed their heels, and sniffed 
their contempt as they scoured away down the 
river-bottom. But the captain's thoroughbred 
was not to be found. 

The whole morning was wasted in a fruitless 
search for the horse, and the captain passed through 
all the stages of enforced civility to downright 
rage and rudeness. 

“I will pay for your horse, since the misfortune 
happened while you were under my roof,” said 
Mistress Hawley, courteously. 

“Pay, madam!” stormed the captain, “the 
whole of your miserable farm would not pay me 
for my horse. I must have him!” 

“You shall have Whitefoot”—— 

‘‘Why not offer me a cow ?” sneered the officer. 

“Because,” said Eunice, with a flash of her 
fearless eye, ‘“‘we have none to offer; His Majesty 
has already taken all we had. But perhaps one 
of the colts would suit you.” 

“I would take them all if’ -—— 

“If you could catch them,” laughed Eunice; 
“fortunately for us you cannot.” 

It was almost noon, and the men could not re- 
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comfited captain was fereed- to amble away on 
old Whitefoot, who had brought herself into trou- 
ble by too great amiability. 

“T more than half believe those girls had a hand 
in it themselves,” muttered the captain. “I have 
half a mind to send some of the Hessians to burn 
the whole nest!” 

“Captain,” said the oldest:of the men, as they 
were riding into camp, “did you notice the Hol- 
land lass? What do you think became of her ?” 

“What, the great hulking thing that cleaned 
our boots ?” 

“Yes; it has just struck me that she”’—— 

The captain struck his spurs into Whitefoot 
with a vigor that meant more than profanity as he 
shouted,— 

“She was the spy, or I am a continental Yankee, 
and she has run off my thoroughbred !” 

And for once the captain was right, but he never 
got his revenge, for the Holland lass had been 
spying nightly about their camp while she was 
hidden in Mis- 
tress Hawley’s 
attic, and on 
the captain’s 
thoroughbred 
she rode so fast 
and well that 
the Green 
Mountain Boys 
gave the red- 
coats enough to 
do to make 
good their own 
escape, without 
turning back to 
revenge them- 
selves upon the woman who had outwitted 
them. 

More fortunate than many a patriotic 
mother, Mistress Hawley had both her sons 
at the close of the war, and more than once, 
at a merry-making, David: Hawley dressed 
again as a Holland lass, and told the story 
of his adventures. 

“That was when mother was a Tory,” he 
would add, mischievously, and Mistress Hawley 
would say, proudly,— 

“And I am a Tory to-day. No government can 
be stable and prosperous whose head is not king 
by the grace of God, and not the will of the rab- 
ble. It was not a question of governments, but of 
saving my boy.” ; 

“She would not do as much for her girls,” said 
Eunice. 

“My girls,” said Mistress Hawley, “will never 
need saving.” 

Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 
—_——_+@»>—____—__ 
For the Companion. 


THE VEE-BOERS. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Under the Mowana.—Chap. II. 

Three wagons drawn up under a gigantic mowana 
tree; the wagons of the Vee-Boors after their long, 
toilsome and perilous journey across the Karoo. 

Outspanned they are now and encamped on ground 
seemingly well chosen. The mowana (a tree common 
in tropical Africa), with its far-extending arms and 
thick-set foliage, gives shade to a circle of full fifty 
yards diameter; while a stream of considerable size 
runs near by between timbered banks, thus making the 
adventurers independent on the score of firewood and 
water. 

They also have the third essential of a camp-grass. 
At but a gun-shot’s distance is the green velvet on 
which their horses, with heads haltered to the knees, 
are browsing, as also are the oxen and some of the 
milch kine. Other of the latter are being milked and 
the calves fed inside the lines of the camp. 

The ground is littered with all sorts of household ef- 
fects, and on ropes of cow-skin, stretched between trees, 
articles of clothes just washed have been hung out to 
dry. In addition they have started a cooking-stove of 
a novel and curious pattern; the white ants, or termites, 
having spared them the labor of building one. For it is 
a “hill” which these industrious insects had raised for 
themselves, and were routed out of by the aard-vark, 
or earth-hog. Many of the like are seen around as large 
as good-sized hay-cocks, and in shape very much the 
same. . 

The women are preparing the “‘morgen-maal,” asub- 
stantial repast partaking more of the character of din- 
ner than of breakfast, though it takes the place of the 
latter meal. 

It is a pleasant spot where they are encamped, and it 
might be supposed that they would be in high spirits. 
But they are downcast, for no sheep are to be seen, all 
having been poisoned by the fatal tudp. 

Breakfast over the occupants of the camp began 
the work of the day. The men mended the ox- 
gear, saddles and bridles. The women devoted them- 
selves to their needles and thread, or to their chores. 
Both men and women were fully employed until mid- 
day, when everybody—white, yellow, black—was per- 
mitted to leave off. Indeed, the sultry sun made this 
indispensable. 

But as the day declined and it became cooler, the 
young men—most of them sons, nephews, or other rel- 
atives of Van Dorn, Blom and Rynwald—caught up 
their guns and went to shooting at a mark. Good 
marksmanship is all important to a people much of 
whose food is obtained by the chase, and whose every- 
day life exposes them to danger from lions, leopards 
and other formidable creatures. 

As it chanced, the young men had not been practis- 
ing long ere they had something better to practise 
upon than an egg-shell. The place was on the open 
veldt, or field, just outside the camp; and while the 
boys were delivering shot after shot in succession, a 
sound came into their ears which caused them instant- 
lyto cease firing, The sound, at first dull and low, 


main longer, so, sorely against his will, the dis- | grew olearer and louder as they listened; at length to 


| declare itself as the trampling of hoofs. It was evi- 
dently some sort of animals on the run; heavy ones, 
too, as could be told by their hoof-tracks. But the 
young Boers had no doubt about their species; they 
knew them to be buffaloes. 
If they did not, they were soon made aware of it by 
seeing the animals themselves; a herd of over an hun- 





dred in number. From behind some straggling scrub, 
















on the other side of the veldt, they burst like a black 
torrent and came rushing on over the open, the ground 
seeming to quake under their thundering tread. 

A lot clear of timber led past the mowana down to 
the river, where-there was a ford, and for this the buf- 
faloes were evidently making. But it could scarce be 


thirst that was taking them thither. From their wild, 
excited manner and the pace at which they went, loud- 
ly bellowing as they ran, something else must have 
started them off. , 

There was no time for conjecture as to what. The 
camp was in their way; and if they passed through it, 
going at such headlong pace, there was no knowing 
what damage might accrue; like enough some of the 
people would get gored by their huge horns, or tram- 
pled to death under their heavy hoofs. The danger was 
real, as imminent, and all were in.a state of wild alarm, 
men shouting, as they rushed to and fro; women and 
children screaming, dogs howling and barking; while 
near by, the horses and tame cattle, by their snorts, 
neighing and roaring, contributed to the general din. 

Luckily the marksmen had their guns loaded, and 
chanced to be in the line of the rush; otherwise the 
danger would not have been averted. As it was, the 
first volley delivered from the death-dealing roers had 
a magical effect. It brought three or four of the buffa- 
loes to grass; while the rest, dismayed by the blaze, 
the blue smoke and anoise so new to them, slowed 
their pace almost to stopping; then the great drove 
swung round and went off to the right, at an angle just 
clearing the camp. 

But the young Boers were not going to let them off 
in that loose way; and with a rush to their horses, 
which were saddled and bridled in double quick, 
half-a-dozen of them started off after the retreating 
herd. 

The wild bovincs were soon overtaken, and two or 
three more fell before the sure aimed shots. But only 
of one need we give an t; this 1 it met 
death in a most singular manner, while with like singu- 
larity, he who killed it escaped. 

An old bull it was, apparently the patriarch of the 
herd, which, stung by a shot, but not disabled, had 
separated from the rest and struck off over a tract of 
treeless ground. 

It was singled out by Piet Van Dorn, Jan’s eldest 
son, who inherited the hunter instincts of his father, 
and aimed at earning a like repute. Just for this did 
he now pursue the old bull with an ardor keen almost 
to desperation. To have it reported in the camp that 
he had fired at a buffalo without killing it—for it was 
he who had done this—the thought was exasperating. 
All the more to think of its coming to the ears of Kath- 
arina Rynwald, Klaas’ fairest daughter! 

Thus rather disagreeably inspired, he put his horse 
to best speed and pursued the buffalo alone—ere long 
to get again within range of it; when, raising the piece, 
he delivered fire. 

The bull made bound and bellow, proclaiming itself 
again hit. But if hurt, as before, it showed no signs of 
being disabled. Instead, turning upon its assailant, it 
came at him in a furious charge. 

The young hunter, riding a swift steed, could easily 
have got out of the way; and was in the act of doing so 
when he felt his nag sink under him, and himself thrown 
a “cropper” over the animal’s neck. The horse had 
gone knee-deep into the hole of a hyena, as could be 
seen, the ugly brute itself springing out and giving ut- 
terance to a peal of wild maniac laughter, as if in mock- 
ery at the hunter’s mishap. 

The horse, luckily for himself, was not materially in- 
jured; but as, unluckily for his rider, he was an animal 
of too much spirit, with too little training; and three 
times affrighted—by the charge of the buffalo, his own 
tumble, and the horrid cachinnation of the hyena—in 
such quick succession, he too, broke off at a tail-stream- 
ing gallop, leaving his master afoot, and in deadly peril. 

For the moment Piet Van Dorn felt dismay, believ- 
ing himself Jost, as the wounded buffalo, infuriated by 














its wounds, was now near, and still coming on, head 
lowered and horns set straight for him. There was 
nothing to take shelter behind; all around was open 
with only here and there a low bush, or tree, none of the 
latter seeming to be of sufficient size to give a chance 
of escape by climbing. One, however, branched to the 
ground, and thick with leaves, looked as if it might 
afford temporary concealment. He made straight for 
it, and was more encouraged on reaching it to find that 
it had two trunks, either of which would 
bear his weight at ten or twelve feet 
above the ground. Still he hesitated to 
ascend, and no wonder, as both were 
thickly beset with long sharp spines, a 
very “monkey-puzzile.” But it was 
“die dog or eat the hatchet,”’ the buffalo 
was fast closing upon him, and it was a 
choice between thorns and horns. 

He chose the former, and commenced 
swinging up one of the trunks, regard- 
less of laceration, undismayed even by 
the hissing of a large tree-snake, which 
he saw with neck craned out among the 
branches above. But alas! his resoluw- 
tion had reached him too late. Scarce 
were his feet well off the ground, when 
he experienced a shock that flung him 
back upon it, and for a time deprived 
him of his senses. 

On recovering them, which he soon 
did, he saw that he was bleeding, and 
felt bruised. Still there were no bones 
broken, and he was able to get upon 
his feet again. With a clear remem- 
brance of what had occurred, he rose 
nimbly enough, believing the buffalo to 
be still about. He knew that it was the 
buffalo which had knocked him sense- 
less, and only wondered the fierce 
creature had not killed him. But on 
looking around he experienced another 

and yet greater surprise; for lo! no buttaio was 
there. The horse and hyena had long since dis- 
appeared, but where was the buffalo? 

Round he turned himeelf, and round again, with 
eyes interrogating the plain in every direction, 
scrutinizing every spot likely to conceal the huge 
quadruped. But he could not see it; and the only 
explanation he could think of was, that while he 
himself was unconscious, the beast had galloped 
off out of view. 

Improbable as this conclusion appeared. it was 
forced upon him, and, accepting it, he was about pick- 
ing up his gun, with other dropped impedimenta, when 
his ears were saluted by a sound that gave him better in- 
sight into the mystery—in short, solved it. A loud roar 
it was, unmistakably the bellow of the old bull; and 
so near that it seemed to rise out of the ground between 
his feet. But something be- 
sides— another noise —told 
him exactly where it came 
from ; the doornboom,whose 
branches were oscillating to 
and fro, in violent agita- 
tion, as if a strong, gusty 
wind were sweeping through 
them! Beyond doubt the 
buffalo was there. 

But why staying there, 
was the question still unan- 
swered. Piet Van Dorn 
might have left it there, but 
for his reputation as a hun- 
ter at stake. He was fright- 
ened enough, and his first 
thought was to flee from it. 
But quick reflection told him 
there could be little danger 
now, if any. The buffalo 
could not be free, or it would 
follow up its charge upon him, and make the finish 
he had expected. 

With restored courage, he hastily re-loaded his gun, 
and cautiously approached the doornboom, where he 
got a final and complete solution to the enigma, by see- 
ing the wounded bull wedged between the twin- 
trunks, the head, with its huge buttressed horns, on one 
side, the body on the other. 

The great quadruped was held firm and fast, as if in 
a vice. 

The young hunter could scarce resist a laugh, so sud- 
den was the reaction from fear to joy; and had there 
been companions with him, no doubt laughter would 
have been indulged in. Being alone, he but raised his 
roer, and sent a bullet into the brain of the writhing 
creature, which brought its struggles to instant termina- 
tion. 

Then, taking out his knife, he cut off its tail, less for 

a trophy than to let the camp people know he had 
killed it. His horse, no doubt already arrived there 
and riderless, would tell a tale of defeat, if not disaster. 
But that would be all set right by his own coming, with 
the visible and tangible evidence of triumph and suc- 
cess. 
So back to the camp he went. But before entering 
it he found that no one there, except, perhaps, Katharina 
Rynwald, was thinking much either. about him or his 
buffalo. Still another surprise awaited him. Every- 
body was rushing to and fro, in mad haste, men shout- 
ing, women excitedly crying aloud, dogs barking—in 
short, there was a noise and scare, very much the same 
as when, an hour before, they were threatened by a 
trample of buffaloes. But there was the difference, 
that now the horses and cattle were all gathered in, 
and the oxen attached to the wagons, which were drawn 
out in line of march, as if about to move off. 

“What is it?” called out the astonished hunter, as 
soon as he was near enough to be heard. Two words 
explained all. Asa Vee-Boer he understood too well 
the nature of that cry which came back to him,— 

“The tretre! The tretre!” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY HE DIDN’T. 
Being asked to contribute to the newspaper issued at 
the fair ih aid of abused children, Mark Twain wrote: 
“Why should I want a ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children’ to prosper, when I have a baby 
down stairs that kept me awake several hours last night, 





with no pretext but q desire to make trowble? 











“This occurs every night, and it embitters me, be. 
cause I see how needless it was to put in the other 
burglar alarm, a costly and complicated contrivance, 
which cannot be depended upon, because it’s always 
getting out of order and won’t ‘go;’ whereas, although 
the baby is always getting out of order, too, it can 
nevertheless be depended on, for the reason that the 
more it gets out of order the more it does go. 

“Yes, I am bitter against your society, for I think the 
idea of it is all wrong; but, if you will start a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to fathers, I will write you 
a whole book.” 

-_—————~or 
For the Companion. 


AN EVENING WITH THE TELESCOPE. 


The evening is crisp and clear, the stars shine serene- 
ly with an almost entire absence of twinkling, and the 
sky is without a cloud. 

It is just such a night as astronomers delight in, when, 
seated in the Observatory, with the telescope pointed 
to the glittering mysteries in the depths above, we pre- 
pare for an hour of rare enjoyment. 

As we look through the open dome upon the glory 
of the heavens, one’ radiant star rules the brilliant 
throng. It is the planet Jupiter, and to this object we 
tuyn the magic glass. 

In the twinkling of an cye a wondrous transforma- 
tion takes place. The radiant star has expanded into a 








sphere larger than the full moon, with a soft golden 
color that no earthly tint can equal. The disc is crossed 
with belts of varied form and hue. The two central 
bands are known as the equatorial belts; one is gray, 
the other a brownish red. 

Towards the lower or north pole of the planct is a 
rose-colored belt that has only been seen for a year and 
a half. It resembles in color the famous red spot which 
appeared in 1878, towards the south pole of the planet, 
and which, though still remaining unchanged, is now 
hidden from view on the other side of the planet—for 
this huge sphere revolves on its axis like the earth. 

Other belts of other tints and varying forms mottle 
the planet’s disc and add to the interest of the charm- 
ing picture. 

What is the meaning of these belts and spots, and 
why are they constantly changing form and tint so that 
Jupiter hardly ever presents the same appearance on 
two successive evenings? ‘These are questions that oc- 
cur to every thoughtful observer. 

There seems little doubt that the giant of the system 
is in a condition more like 
the sun than the earth; that 
his central portion is sur- 
rounded by a cloud-atmos. 
phere thousands of miles in 
depth, in a state of intense 
commotion, and¢hat it is the 
changes in this atmosphere 
that give rise to the delicate 
belts and spots. 

Jupiter doubtless gives out 
heat, and perhaps some 
light to the four moons, or 
worlds, that revolve around 
him, two of which are beam- 
ing stars by his side; one 
is too far away to be included 
in the field of vision, and 
one is occulted, or hidden 
behind the planet. 

The Great Nebula in Ori- 
on next attracts attention. 
The central star in the sword of the “Mighty Hunter” 
is surrounded by a nebulous haze, easily detected by 
the naked eye. In the telescope, it becomes the most 
remarkable nebula in the northern heavens. 

The cloudy mist (for the word nebula means a cloud) 
takes on the form of the head and yawning jaws of 
some monstrous animal with fantastic, branching arms. 
Close to the brightest portion, four stars form a trape- 
zium, within which reigns the blackness of darkness, 
without a shadow of nebulous light. 

Careful observation reveals a fifth and a sixth star in 
close proximity to the four brighter ones, and a green- 
ish tint in the branching mass, with curved wreaths of 
spiral structure melting imperceptibly away into the 
depths of space. 

Astronomers have done their best to understand this 
mystery. The largest telescopes have tested their 
power in trying to resolve the nebulous mass into stars. 

Lord Rosse’s six-foot reflector was partially success- 
ful, and, for a time, it was thought that the problem 
was solved, until Huggins found with his spectroscope 
that the nebula was a mass of incatidescent gases, or 
gases heated to a white heat. 


The Great Nebula of 
Orion is therefore a 
preblem for future as- 


tronomers to work out. 





More pow- erful instru- 
ments will then per- 
haps deter- mine wheth- 
er it be an ‘unformed 
fiery mass, or the cha- 
otic mate- rial of fu- 
ture suns, or a neb- 
ula which though made 


up of suns is too far away to be resolved into stars. 

Sirius, lying southeast of Orion, the brightest fixed 
star in the universe, and asun a thousand times as large ~ 
as our sun, is next subjected to tel pic vision. ‘The 
field is a blaze of light as this splendid object comes 
into view. 

If the telescope is a little out of focus, the most charm- 
ing chromatic changes bewilder the eye, and flashes of 
green, red and blue light, purer than the hues of the 
rainbow, are scintillating and coruscating with exceed- 
ing brilliancy. 

When the focus is adjusted, the flashes of light di- 
minish and we see-a dazzling star, larger than it ap- 
pears to the naked eye, but still only a point, for no 
telescope has yet revealed a disc in a fixed star. 

We jook in vain for the companion star, a tiny 
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dot, first seen in 1862, and so near as to be almost 
hidden in its rays. This discovery was a triumph 
of modern astronomy, for the existence of a com- 
panion had long been predicted from certain errat- 
ic movements in Sirius. 

Two bright stars, a few degrees apart, lie some 
distance north of Sirius, the yellow star Procyon 
being about half way between them. They are 
Castor and Pollux, known also as the twins. 

Castor, the upper one, is our next object for tel- 
escopic study, for it is the most beautiful double 
star among the more than six thousand enrolled on 
astronomical annals. We turn the glass to Castor, 
and instead of the single star revealed tothe naked 
eye, two large, beautiful stars spring into being. 
They are only five seconds of a degree apart, and 
seem so close to- 
gether that one 
might easily step 
from one to the 
other. 

There is but a 
slight difference 
in the sizes of the 
pair. The larger 
one is pure white, 
and the smaller 
one white with 
a greenish tinge. 

The picture is 

one of excced- 

ing ‘loveliness, 

the transforma- 

tion seems like 

the work of en- 

chantment, and 

one who looks 

upon it for the 

first time can 

scarcely refrain 

from exclaiming 

“How beautiful! How superb!” Preesepe, a clus- 
ter of stars in the constellation Cancer, east of 
Castor, now demands attention. 

It looks like a comet to the naked eye and has 
been mistaken for one; but a small telescope will 
resolve it into stars full of fine combinations, 
among which two triangles will be noted. It is 
not a specially interesting object in the telescope 
we are using, which, with an aperture of eight and 
a quarter inches, covers too large a field. 

But a small telescope will bring out a lovely 
picture of bright stars side by side. The ancients 
called the cluster Preesepe, or the Manger; but its 
modern name of the Beehive, which it resembles, 
is more appropriate. 

We make now our last excursion in the celestial 
field, and thie time our fancy flight is to the plan- 

et Mars. He is not so bright as he was at opposi- 
tion, but seems so near after gazing on the far-off 
mysteries, that we feel as if we could reach be- 
yond the telescope and touch his disc with our 
hands. 

He takes on the aspect of a small ruddy moon, 
with delicate markings on his surface and a circle 
of glaring white around his lower or north pole. 

The shadowy markings of a greenish tint are 
his seas and oceans; the ruddy portions are his 
continents and islands; and the circle in glaring 
white is the ice-bound region at his northern 
pole. 

Jupiter is in the condition in which this world 


In Presepe, or the Bee-hive, we have witnessed 
the transformation of a cloudy haze into a com- 
bination of stars. In Sirius, we have drawn near 
to a sun of transcendent beauty and magnificent 
proportions. 

In Jupiter we have come nearer home, and had 
a superb view of the giant of the system with his 
resplendent belts and quartet of shining moons, 
and have probably beheld a chaotic mass not yet 
cooled down sufficiently to support the lowest 
form of inanimate life. 

In Mars, we have observed a planet lower in the 
scale of vastness than the earth, the only one 
whose real surface we discern, and one where 
creation’s inevitable law of development, perfec- 








was millions of years ago, and the process of 
world-making is going 
on. But Mars, being 
smaller than the earth, 
has probably farther ad- 


tion and decay has reached its final stage. 

There are thou- 
sands of telescop- 
ic objects equal- 
ly, if not more, 
interesting to re- 
ward the student 
of astronomy. 
There is no end, 
no shadow of a 
turn, to the ad- 
vancing steps of 
those who would 
unravel the mys- 
teries of the stars. 

There is no oth- 
er study more 
absorbing in its 
progress, more 
satisfactory in its 
results, nor is 
there one that 
will compare 
with it in sub- 
lime and im- 
pressive views of 

the Power that holds in harmony the movements 
of the myriad suns that people space. 


<o-____ 


HEROES. 


Whenever a noble deed is done, 
Tis the pulse of a hero's heart is stirred; 
Wherever the Right has a triumph won, 
There are the heroes’ voices heard. 
EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


———_+or— 
PRINCELY PENSIONEBS. 


A somewhat exciting “scene” was recently en- 
acted in the English House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister, brought in a vote 
to grant Prince Leopold, the youngest son of 
Queen Victoria, an income of ten thousand pounds 
a year from the public funds. This was on the 
occasion of the Prince’s impending marriage with 
the Princess Helen of Waldeck. F 

Besides the grant to the Prince, it was proposed 
that, in the event that Princess Helen should be- 
come a widow, an income of six thousand pounds 
a year should be allowed to her. 

The proposal created a rather violent opposition 
from several members. It was attacked by several 
of the extreme Radicals, and by one or two Irish 
members. In the course of the debate, things 
were said very uncomplimentary to royalty. Even 
two of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in the Cabinct 
—Messrs. Bright and Chamberlain—declined to 
vote for the grant. 

This opposition to grants to royal personages is 

& comparatively new 
thing in the House of 
Commons. For centu- 
ries such votes have 





vanced in the cooling 


been passed without a 





process. 

It is not improbable 
that his atmosphere and 
oceans are being ab- 
sorbed as the mvon’s 
were, and that his turn 
will come sooner than 
ours to take his place 
on the list of dead 
worlds. 

We have taken only 
a glance into the world 


murmur of dissent. 
But in very recent years 
the adversaries of the 
monarchy have become 
bold and outspoken; 
and in Parliament, on 
the hustings and in the 
press, the protests 
against the extrava- 
gance and usclessness 
of English royalty have 





of wonders the telescope 

reveals, but we have had 

enough for one sitting. 

The eye is weary with 

the effort to pierce the 

infinite depths of space, Thought and imagi- 
nation are weary with the effort to penctrate 
the veil that hides the glories of the unseen uni- 
verse. 

In Castor we have seen a binary system in 
which one sun revolves about another sun, each 
sun doubtless attended by a retinue of worlds like 
those belonging to our less complex system of a 
single sun. We are only on the verge of this or- 
der of creation, for many stars are casily resolved 
into three, four, five and six components present- 
ing every tint of contrasted color, and every scale 
of magnitude. 

In the Great Orion Nebula we have seen a neb- 
ulous mass of misty light sprinkled with stars so 
far out on the verge of creation that many thou- 
sand years are required for their light to travel 
over the vast space that separates us. And if they 
were now destroyed, they would still appear to 
shine for thousands of years. This mass of flam- 
ing gases which no telescope has yet resolved into 
stars is, perhaps, the star-dust out of which future 
suns will take form. 


been growing louder 
every year. 

The large family of 
Queen Victoria, indeed, 
has become a serious 
burden upon the tax- 
payers of England. The Queen herself receives, 
as her yearly “civil list’—from which, of course, 
she has to pay many salaries and other unusual 
expenses—the sum of £385,000, or very nearly 
two millions of dollars. 

The Prince of Wales’s income, from his allow- 
ances and the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
must exceed rather than fall below a million of 
dollars. Besides, he has the free use of Marl- 
borough House in London, and of Sandring- 
ham in the country. It ought to be said, more- 
over, that both the Queen and Prince derive 
incomes from their private and personal fortunes, 
over and above those which they receive from the 
public treasury. 

The younger princes and princesses have annui- 
ties ranging from twenty-five thousand to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand a year; and of these 
younger children, provided for by the State, there 
are three sons and four daughters. The Princess 
of Wales has, besides, an annual grant of her own. 

John Bull is beginning to begrudge these large 





suins, granted to support a large and fast-growing 


family in a life of luxury and pleasure. He sees 
plainly that the end is not yet; for it will be but 
a very short time after the queen’s youngest child, 
the Princess Beatrice, is provided for, that the 
children of the Prince of Wales will present them- 
selves, one after another, for princely support from 
the Exchequer. 

The Prince of Wales’s eldest son, Albert Victor, 
is already in his nineteenth year. In two years 
he will come of age; then he will be created a duke, 
and, as heir apparent to the crown, will require a 
liberal income to support his rank and dignity. 
At regular intervals of two years thereafter, the 
other four children of the Prince will reach the 
same important goal in life, and will in like fhan- 
ner have to be “provided for.” 

The leading statesmen in England still think 
that royalty is worth all that the tax-payers spend 
upon it. Thus far, no politician of the first rank 
has boldly advocated its abolition. But a spirit 
of discontent is abroad in England, and the feel- 
ing that royalty is an expensive luxury which 
ought to be restricted, if not got rid of altogether, 
undoubtedly gathers new force and courage, every 
time a fresh proposition to pension a prince is 
made. 

——_—+@o—__-—_—__ 
IMMORTAL INFLUENCE, 
The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth; 
The impulse of a wordless prayer, 
The dream of love and truth, 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 
The strivings after better hopes: 
These things shall never die. 
CHARLES DICKENS. | 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Death has recently been busy with great men. 
First Longfellow, the foremost of American poets, 
passed away. Then Darwin, in his own sphere, 
at least the foremost of English-speaking philos- 
ophers, followed to the grave. Within a fort- 
night after Mr. Darwin’s death, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a poet like Longfellow and a philos- 
opher like Darwin, joined the silent throng of 
the departed. 

All of these had passed the allotted age of three- 
score and ten; and in the case of each his life- 
work had been done and nobly done. Longfel- 
low had, for the most part, ceased to give forth 
the pure and beautiful poems which have so en- 
riched our literature. Darwin’s great theory had 
been matured and was before the world in all its 
bold and startling completeness. Emerson’s mem- 
ory had gone, his mind was failing, and he had 
long since rested from the production of the works 
which had made him the founder and the apostle 
of a new school of thought. 

The deaths of Emerson and Longfellow, too, 
broke for the first time that charmed circle of lit- 
erary genius, which, with them, was composed of 
the still living Lowell, Holmes and Whittier. 
These five were the pride of their native New Eng- 
land; and one and all of the five loomed far 
above the next lower rank of American men of 
letters. 

Emerson was preéminently, among these five, 
the philosopher and the teacher. As we look back 
upon the seventy-eight years of his life, we are 
surprised to find how brief is the list of his pub- 
lished works, when we compare it with the uni- 
versality of his fame and the vast scope of his in- 
fluence. He wrote, not many things, but much. 
His writings were for the most part essays and 
disquisitions, the results of his observations of 
men and modern society. In these he wove the 
principles of a cheerful, somewhat sentimental and 
very attractive philosophy. 

He also dealt, sometimes, with biographical top- 
ics, such as Napoleon, Lincoln and Swedenborg ; 
and wrote at least one work replete with marvel- 
lous descriptive power—*English Traits.” 

Emerson’s poems, like his prose, are reflective 
and philosophical. They are full of ripe and pro- 
found ideas and of a sweet, broad humanity. 
They are strong in sentiment and full of the 
shrewd, keen, crisp expressions of great truths. 
In style, the poems are rugged and ungraceful 
and sometimes obscure. Emerson, like Browning 
and Carlyle, lacked grace and simplicity of poetic 
expression; and like them, made up for this lack 
by robustness, picturesqueness and solidity of 
thought. 

Lowell once said of Emerson, that he had “a 
Greek head on Yankee shoulders.” He had all 
the serenity and repose and perfect culture of the 
Greek; all the shrewdness, plainness, inquisi- 
tiveness and literary economy of the New Eng- 
lander. 

As a philosopher, Emerson was not only cheer- 
ful; he was truthful, moderate, hopeful, and at 
the same time vigorous and strong. There was a 
healthfulness and a manliness in all that he wrote; 
a singular child-like innocence and purity in the 
aroma of his every thought. 

No man was ever more revered and beloved in 
his own circle, and wherever he was personally 
seen and known. His awkward, slight, yet ven- 
erable figure, his bent shoulders, the fine, kindly 
eye, the Roman nose, the noble forehead, the 
quaintly shaped head, the fair and rosy complex- 
ion, were always watched with respect and affec- 
tion wherever he went. 

While his intellect was pure, lofty and search- 
ing, his heart was large and warm, and abounded 
with benevolent impulses. Never ardent in tem- 
perament or expression, he possessed a serene and 





smiling love for all human beings, as well as for 


all right causes. To children he was a revered 
and kindly patriarch, who enjoyed looking on at 
their pastimes, inviting them to his home, and 
speaking to them in their own simple and gentle 
way. 

He was the centre and the master of a coterie 
of intellectual friends, whom he inspired in their 
studies. His house was a sort of Mecca to 
thoughtful and literary men and women. He was 
always accessible, kind, and willing to pour out 
the rich resources of his powerful mind. He 
was ever eager to champion a just cause, a ben- 
eficent reform, an alleviation of misfortune and 
humble misfortune. His charity was all-embrac- 
ing. 

We cannot doubt that the influence of Emer- 
son’s works, already greater, perhaps, through- 
out the intellectual regions of Christendom, than 
that of any American who ever wrote, will not 
wane with his physical decease. His will always 
be a lofty figure in the history of his century. 

His teachings will go down the generations, 
and with his noble intellectual fame, will descend 
the sweet tradition of the purity and innocence 
of his character and life, and the example of 
simple and healthy living which he ever set to 
those who came within the sphere of his per- 
sonal inspiration. 

— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A private letter brings us this singular story. A 
widowed lady in New York gave her only daughter in 
marriage to a physician who lived in California. The 
mother and daughter were deeply attached to each other, 
and had been inseparable companions for years. 

After the newly married couple had gone, the mother, 
who was an invalid, sank suddenly and rapidly. Tele- 
grams were sent after them urging them to return, but 
as their exact course was not known, the messages 
failed to reach them. 

The mother grew worse. Her prayer was that she 
might live to see her child again if but for a moment. 
On the afternoon before her death she was left alone for 
afew minutes, and when her attendant returned, she 
was found sitting up in bed, her cheeks flushed, her 
face illumined with delight. 

“Have you seen Charlotte?” she asked. 
just gone into the other room.” 

“Charlotte has not come,” they said. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, smiling, ‘“‘I have had her in 
my arms. I kissed her. God has been so good to me, 
to bring her back in time!” and so talking she sank 
into an exhausted slumber from which she never 
awoke. : 

Now on this afternoon the daughter was in Omaha, 
totally ignorant of her mother’s illness. Her husband 
afterwards wrote that on that afternoon, being in their 
private parlor in a hotel, she suddenly sank into a deep 
sleep which lasted nearly an hour. From this she 
awoke pale and sobbing, saying she had dreamed she 
was with her mother, who looked strangely ill and 
exhausted. The impression, however, soon passed 
away. 

This coincidence, of course, can easily be explained 
on natural grounds, and yet one almost wishes that it 
could not be so explained. We would like to believe 
against reason that the mother’s love would be strong 
enough to bring back her child for that brief moment 
to ease the pain of death. 

In Pompeii, lately, the workmen discovered in the 
hardened mud of new excavations, two empty spaces 
left by decayed and vanished bodies. The spaces hav- 
ing been filled as a mould would be with plaster, as is 
the usual practice, the figure of a woman with her arms 
outstretched to a little boy were brought to light. 

The child was just beyond her reach, but as the fiery 
flood flowed in upon her, she had held out her arms to 
save him—in vain. Eighteen centuries have passed 
since then. Every atom of that woman’s form has 
passed from sight. Yet there is the mother’s love, im- 
mortal still. 


“She has 
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MENTAL SUICIDE. 

We find in the same column of a recent daily paper 
the record of two remarkable incidents that we com- 
mend to the attention of such of the readers of the Com- 
panion as tnay be young men and students. 

A physician recently admitted to practice in Phila- 
delphia entered without summons the house of a poor 
woman who was ailing, and insisted on prescribing for 
her. The dose he gave was a latge quantity of mor- 
phine, from the effects of which she died almost imme- 
diately. 

He then procured a bottle of a counter-irritant, a poi- 
son, and insisted on pouring it down the woman’s 
throat, declaring that it would resuscitate her. He was 
arrested. On examination it appeared that he had been 
in the habit of administering morphia to himself hypo- 
dermically until his mind had become affected by it. 
He is now in an insane asylum. The curtain falls upon 
the mother of a family dead, the young man with the 
stain of blood upon his hands for life, and two families 
plunged in misery—all the result of what? A daily, 
weak paltering with that most accursed form of intoxi- 
cation—opium. 

The other story is of a young theological student; a 
zealous, ambitious lad, who, to prove his remarkable 
memory, tried last winter to commit to memory the 
whole Bible. His brain also gave way and he became 
a violent maniac, and we are here told how he was se- 
cured and forcibly taken to a mad-house, crying wildly 
for his mother to save him and keep him with her. 

Now each of these young men was given, as is every 
lad who reads their story, a physical brain and an intel- 
lect with which to serve God and his fellow-men. He 
had, as every such man has, intelligence and common- 
sense, and ought to have known how to use the brain 
that God had given him. He had no more right to in- 
jure them by weak indulg in drunk or by 
overtaxing them for a useless brain display, than he 
had to put a knife to his throat and thus kill the whole 
body. Suicide is suicide, no matter how plausible the 
apology for it may be. 

Few young men carry abuse of their mental strength 
to such extremes as was done in the two cases men- 
tioned; but every boy or man who befogs his brain 
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passionate excitement, is in so far a murderer of himself. 
No temperate years of middle life, nor all the regrets of 
age, will restore the vital power wasted in a dissipated 
youth. 


. 
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WHAT THE SQUAW DID. 

It is not merely poetry when an Indian is called ‘the 
child of the forest.’’ In certain traits he resembles a 
child. He sees only through his eyes, as a child does. 
Size and color attract both, and the brains of neither 
correct the errors of sight. A greedy child we knew 
was in the habit, when he wished his plate filled, of 
saying,— 

“He po, biky’’ (Heap up, high as the sky.) 

The expression would have sounded well in the 
mouth of a Comanche Indian speaking broken English. 

An illustration of this trait in the Indian, as well as 
of. his trickery, was once given to a friend, a settler in 
Minnes ‘ta, when that wheat-producing State was in- 
habi'ed by Sioux, Winnebagoes and Chippewas. 

He was in the habit of trading with them for wild 
cranberries and was, at first, amused by their queer 
method of bartering. Bulk for bulk they thought the 
fair thing. 

The articles they most coveted were bread and flour, 
and they insisted that the white man’s pile of either 
should equal in size their pile of cranberries. If he 
offered them money, they regarded the number of 
pieces and not their value. Four or five pennies would 
buy more cranberries than a twenty-five cent piece. 

The trader’s wife was a skilled bread-maker, and 
prided herself on her light and spongy bread. One 
day, a squaw, with whom she had been in the habit of 
trading, came in with a basket of cranberries, which 
she proposed to exchange for bread. The housewife 
brought out several loaves, and she and the squaw 
“sized’”’ their respective piles. 

Seizing the bread and tucking it under her blanket, 
the squaw emptied the cranberries into a dish. They 
made such a small pile that the white woman looked 
into the basket. It was half full of leaves. 

“You’ve cheated me,” she said, indignantly, to the 
Indian woman. 

With the placidity of a Yankee who knew that he 
had the best of a bargain, the squaw took up a loaf and 
holding it as if testing its weight, said,— 

“Light, too much light.” Then pointing to the loaves, 
she added, “Light, too.”’ 

That broke up the cranberry trade with those fe- 
males. 

GQ 
BUY MY EGGS. 

The Laplanders, it seems, have their share of boys 
with bad habits as well as people who are more highly 
civilized. A traveller who has recently come from that 
frigid country relates his experience with a youngster 
who would have made as sharp a street Arab as any to 
be found on Broadway. He says that the lad came to 
him one evening with a cap full of cormorants’, puffins’, 
eider-ducks’ and gulls’ eggs. He appeared to be the 
rogue of the village. He would whistle and look at me 
with a knowing confidence, as if to say it was not so 
long since I had been a bad boy, with weaknesses quite 
as objectionable as any he possessed. 

Naughty Boy—I want to sell the eggs. 

Traveller—How much do you ask for them? 

“Thirty-five kopecks.”’ 

“*What will you do with the money?” 

“Ruy bote/ku’”’ (Rum). 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifteen. Give me some tobacco.” 

“It’s wrong to smoke and drink. Here is a knife in- 
stead of money.” 

“IT can sell the knife for a rouble. 
more eggs?” 

“What eggs?” 

Boy (imitating exactly the cry of a turn)—Little 
ones. 

“Are they good to eat?” 

Boy (smacking bis lips)—Horoshohorosho! 

“What's your name?” 

“Lavrenti Petrovitch Balakin.” 

“Do you go to school and to church?” 

“Not to school. I go to church Sundays.” 

“What for?” 

“To pray to God.” 

“Do you know where bad boys will go after they 
die?” 

“T believe I go to God when I die.”’ 

“Have you ever seen Anglitschani (Englishmen) be- 
fore?” 

“No.” 

“What do you think of us?” 

** Nico shto” (Nothing at all). 
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MISINTERPRETED. 
It is pleasant to be on good terms with one’s self. 
Madame Patti, the most celebrated singer of the day, 
appears to enjoy this happiness. She said to an inter- 
viewer in New York, just before sailing for Europe,— 
“I am not afraid of the Nihilists. They’ll never blow 
up Patti with their dynamite. They might get another 
emperor any time, but where will they get another 
Patti?’ 
When a pretty woman says a thing of this kind, we 
may accept it as a jest, without stopping to inquire 
whether the interviewer interpreted her correctly. But 
an absurd story is going the rounds of the papers de- 
signed to show a similar self-complacency in Victor 
Hugo. He is reported to have said, when told of the 
death of Girardin,— 
“Girardin was a man of great merit and as good as 
ten thousand ordinary men. All the men of that strong 
generation of 1830 are disappearing one after another. 
My turn, perhaps, will come soon. After all, I am 
ready. One must make room for others. It is time for 
me to cease to fill the world.” 
This sounds ludicrously arrogant; but fortunately, 
the interviewer gave the precise language employed by 
the illustrious poet. Victor Hugo said,— 
“Il est temps que je désemplisse le monde.”’ 
If our readers will refer to the verb désemplir in 
their French dictionaries, they will not be able to find 
the meaning given to it by the interviewer. Victor 
Hugo said,— 
“It is time that I should empty the world a little.” 
Many men have been accused of vain and foolish say- 
ings, owing entirely to a want of comprehension on the 
part of the hearer. On this theory, Washington Irving 


Do you want 





es; as, for instance, when he declared that he could 
hop and dance about as well as the figures of a puppet- 
show, at which he and several friends stopped to look 
one day. 





HER FIRST ESSAY. 
There is always a charm about the first successful at- 
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tempt at anything. When the child catches the idea of 
hew to “tell time,” when the boy works out the right 
answer to his first hard problem in algebra, there is a 
thrill of delight which will rarely be forgotten. There 
are many stories told of the delight of young authors at 
first seeing their work in print. Miss Martineau gives 
the following account of her first literary venture. “I 
wrote away,” she says, “in my abominable scrawl of 
those days, on foolscap paper, feeling very much like a 
fool all the while. I told no one what I was doing, and 
carried my expensive packet to the post-oflice myself, 
to pay the postage. 

“The time was very near the end of the month. I had 
no definite expectation that I should ever hear anything 
of my paper, and certainly did not suppose it could be 
in the forthcoming numver of the publication to which 
1 sent it. 

“That number was sent in before service-time on 
a Sunday morning. My heart may have been beating 
when I laid my hands on it; but it thumped Pore 
iously when I saw my article there, and in the Notices 
to Correspondents, a request to hear more from the 
writer. 

“There is certainly something entirely peculiar in the 
sensation of seeing one’s self in print for the first time. 
The lines burn themselves in upon the brain in a way 
of which black ink is incapable in any other mode. So 
I felt that day when I went about with my secret. 

‘““My brother had asked me to tea at his house that 
evening, and taking up the magazine he began to read 
my article saying,— ‘ 
““*Ah, this isa new hand. They have had nothing 
so good as this for a long while,’ and ‘What a fine sen- 
tence that is! Why, Harriet, what is the matter with 
you? I never knew you so slow to praise anything be- 
fore!’ 

“T replied, in utter confusion,— 
**«T never could baffle anybody. 
article is mine.’ 

‘*When I rose to go he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and said, gravely ,— 

***Now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts 
and darn stockings. Do you devote yourself to this.’ 
“*L, went home in a sort of dream, so that the squares 
of the pavement seemed to float before my eyes. ‘That 
evening made me an authoress.” 


The truth is, that 
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ASTONISHED. 

The funny sensation caused by a white face among 
black, red, or yellow people, who have never seen one 
before, is perhaps more than matched when the tables 
are turned and the white man stares for the first time 
at a negro. We remember the exclamation of an aston- 
ished little boy when a black man came to his father’s 
house, ‘‘Why don’t you wash your face?’”” The Phila- 
delphia Record, noting the arrival of a party of Jewish 
refugees from Russia, says: 





Most of these refugees never saw a colored man until 
they landed in this country, and when two negroes 
stepped in yesterday to take a look at them they creat- 
ed considerable excitement. 

‘*What is the matter with those men?’ asked one of 
the refugees of a committeeman. 

‘“‘Nothing,” was the answer. 

sis int they sick?’’ was asked. 

> 








No. 

Vell, what makes them so black?” 

“They are negroes,” replied the committeeman. 

The foreigner shook his head and proceeded to exam- 
ine the colored men closer. A crowd soon gathered 
and enjoyed the sight immensely. Some of them shook 
hands with the Africans, but most of them refused, 
and shrunk when the dusky hands were offered them. 
The children, and some of the women, ran in alarm 
when the colored men approached them. The young- 
sters clung in terror to the skirts of their mothers, while 
the adult females were not so certain but that the dar- 
kies were sentin the room to scare them, or eat them 
up. The young colored men enjoyed the sport them- 
selves, ond tried to talk gibberish to the exiles. 
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AT THE GRAVE. 
Embarrassment at one mistake is very apt to cause 
another. After his first mistake a man is fortunate if 
he can keep still or “get out of iv” before there is any 
chance for a further blunder; but we do not see how 
the perplexed clergyman in this story could very well 
have done either. The Troy Times says: 


The late Rev. Dr. Halley was distinguished for the 
felicity of his public utterances, but was not proof 
against embarrassment, as is shown by an anecdote 
which he himself related with gusto. 

Soon after the doctor came to this country from Scot- 
land, he was asked to officiate at a funeral. Now funer- 
al customs among the Presbyterians of Scotland do not 
include a ceremony at the grave, and when Dr. Halley 
arrived at the y he d his duties were 
ended. 

The coffin was lowered, but the relatives and friends 
of the deceased man did not disperse, but cast expec- 
tant glances toward Dr. Halley. 

The gvod doctor could not understand the cause of 
this delay, and when the undertaker addressed to him 
an obsequious bow and smile, the clergyman became 
decidedly nervous as he returned the bow. 

Finally it dawned upon him that he was expected to 
do something, and in a whisper he asked the undertak- 
er what that something might be. 

“Say that the friends of the deceased wish you to re- 
turn thanks to those who have attended the funeral,” 
said the master of ceremonies. 

“The deceased wishes me to return thanks to the 
friends who are present,”’ rang out in the Scotch accents 
of the minister, and it was some time before he under- 
stood why the mourners smiled. 
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“BOB.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s companion in his pastoral visits and in 
his pulpit ministrations also, was “Bob,” his dog. On 
Sundays he occupied a place at the head of the pulpit- 
stairs. Ali the Year Round tells this anecdote, which 
it suggests may refer to the Doctor and Bob: 


The first time the Queen went to Crathie Church, a 
fine dog followed the clergyman up the pulpit-steps, to 
remain reclining against the door whilst his master 
preach In consequence of the remonstrance of the 

inister in attend at Balmoral, next Sunday the 
parson came to church unaccompanied. 

Dining at Balmoral a day or two afterwards, he was 
surprised by his royal hostess demanding the reason of 
the dog’s absence from church. He explained that he 
had been told the dog’s presence annoyed Her Majesty. 

“Not at all,” said the Queen. ‘Pray let him come as 
usual; I wish everybody behaved as well at church as 
your noble dog.” 











AN employer of many laborers in Scotland sought to 
encourage their attendance at church on a holiday by 
romising that all who went to hear the service should 
e paid their wages the same as though they had 
worked. Thereupon a deputation was appointed to 
wait upon him and say that if he would pay for over- 
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Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
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SHEFFIELD KNIFE—FORGED BLADE. 
Pearl Handle—Four Blades. 
This knife is made 
in Shefficld, Eng- 
land — specially for 
us. Our name is 
stamped on the large 
blade. The cut shows 
the exact size. We 
commend this knife 
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liable four - bladed 

pearl-handle knife. 
We are able to sell 
this knife for One 
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and receive them di- 
rectly from the fac- 
tory. 
REMEMBER— p 
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pearl handle, forged 
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our name stamped 
on the large blade. 
Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of only $1.00, 
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The original and largest mutual accident company in 
the world. 

Recommended to the public by over 10,000 business 
men in the city and vicinity, who, as policy holders, have 
tested its practical working during the past five years, in 
which time it has paid 900 claims at sight, without litiga- 
tion. 

An investment of $4 procures in this company $5,000 
accident insurance and $25 weekly indemnity, which may 
be continued at the rate of about $10 per annum, effect- 
ing a saving of two-thirds the usual cost of accident in- 
surance in stock companies. 

All losses for death and weekly indemnity are paid 
from the funds of the Association, collected by an assess- 
ment of $2upon each member, at inte of two or three 
months, as_ required, or members m at their option 
and for their convenience, remit for their assessments in 
advance annually at the rate of $10 per annum, and re- 
ceive for such remittance a deposit receipt, thus avoid- 
ing any annoyance or risk of forfeiture. 

This association has an Assured income exceeding 
$100,000 per annum for the payment of losses. It has no 
claims upon its books unpaid, and has no debts, 
All valid claims are paid at sight. 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 


409 Broadway, New York. 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 
ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb), of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma, 
While under the treatment of an eminent German phy- 
sician, who became interested in his case, kis asthma 
disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much ‘for him. /ithin the past few years this Remedy 
has been used in thousands of the worst cases with as- 
tonishing and uniform success. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., Dec. 7, 1880, 
Messrs. J. BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.. 
Gentlemen,—A lady ot eighty years of age, who has 
been a sufferer for many years with severe attacks of 
spasmodic asthma, has found relief at last in Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy. I[t afforded immediate relief 
for weeks, and sometimes months. 
This case has come under our personal knowledge, and 
we report with the hope others may find the same relief. 
yours, DOWIE & MOISE, 






Extract from the “Life of Washington Ir 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving. Vol. IV., 
“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment,—what had 
been suggested by Dr, (O. W.) Holmes on his late visit,— 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma, a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, to be taken every four hours. 
A good night was the result.” 
“I have derived very great benefit from ‘Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy.’” G. F. OSBORNE, 


President Neptune Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
“My mother had suffered eight years from the harvest 
asthma. The reeurrence of this three months’ agony 
every year must soon wear her out. “Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy” arrested the terrible disease, and has 
kept it off for the whole season, to the great joy of the 
family.” Rev. JOS. E. ROY, Chicago agent of the Amer- 


ving,” by his 
p. 272. 


. 


ican Home Missionary Society, to the 4. ¥. Jnde- 
pendent. ‘ = 
[Published in the * Alexandria Gazette,” May, 1877.) 


“TO THE SUFFERERS BY ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, Ete.—In the interest merely of such persons, 
without any conference with those who advertise it, I 
earnestly urge all who suffer by these distressing mala~ 
dies to use persistent/y ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for 
Asthma, Rose Cold, etc.’” . B. ROBERTSON, 

Broad Run, Fauquier Co., Va. 

Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared 

only by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. ‘ 
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For the Companion. 
HAFED. 


The Bedouin chieftain Hafed, in his tent 
Sat lone and desolate, for he was old: 

His withered form with age was scarred and bent, 
His pulse beat slow, his blood was thin and cold, 


Ten years before three stalwart sons had stood, 
When down the west the sun was lingering low, 
And asked his blessing; brave they were and good, 

Loyal to friends and bitter to a foe. 


The desert lands wherein their youth had flown 
‘Too narrow were for more than one domain; 
So Hafed bade them goand win their own, 
‘here, wide and fair, lay valley, hill and plain; 


Gave them his blessing, saw them ride away. 


y, 
And brushed the hot tears from his dimming eyes, 

Then turned again to see, day after day, 
The sandy desert land, the cloudless skies, 

Ten years were gone, and he had bid them come 
When these should pass, and tell him of their toil, 


Where in the world each one had made a home, 
And what had been their gain of fame or spoil. 


And now he waited, and afar was heard 


The bells that told of some vast caravan; 
Their tinkling sounded like the call a bird 
Sent through the dark, when first the day began, 


And then the blare of trumpets and the sound 
Of trampling steeds came f ithe hilly north; 
The Joud reverberations shook the ground, 





And rising, Hated from his tent went forth, 
Eastward, long lines of camels lengthening ran, 
Northward a host shone in its burnished steel; 


And in the west, a solitary man 
Beneath a heavy burden seemed to reel, 






The level rays of sunlight lit the west, 
When his three sons before him bent the head— 
Ove clad in armor, one in crimson dressed, 

One whose coarse robe fell down in rent and shred. 
“What bring you?” Hafed cried. The eldest spoke, 
Pointing where stood the nels and their load, 

And flinging wide his richly jewelled cloak— 
“These gifts [ bring you from my far abode, 
“Tama merchant, and in Teheran 
Men call me Omar of the iey heart; 
And yet | do no wrong to any man— 
I only claim of mine each smallest part.’ 
“And you?” The second spoke: “I bring a sword, 
A host of men who glitter like the sun; 
Wide are the lands that own me for their lord”—— 
“Yes, yes, | know—how were these wide lands won?” 
“Ah! red the river and like leaves the dead, 
Apa Ali's blow was cruel as the grave— 
Or so my foemen in their fury said, 
And died, as dic the caitiff and the slave.” 
The last one spoke: “IT have no gold nor land; 
No man has felt the swiftness of my blow; 
No beggar goes from me with empty hand: 
That love is mine is all enough to know, 
“This burden T have borne for many miles 
Are lowly gifts, by love made high and sweet; 








They came to me with laughte vd with smiles: 
mat 9 


I gladly lay them at my father’s feet. 





Then Hafed cried, “Ah, woe for wasted years! 
, Take back your wold, your cold and cruel arms; 
They bear the stain of blood, and bitter tears, 

Of haunting care and pain and wild alarms, 
“Only one gift my waiting brings to me; 

Onty one gift, all other gifts above, 
To shine an island in life's barren sea— 

Won not by swoid or gold, but all by love.” 
The level sun-rays sank below the sand; 

A great wind blustered downward from the hills; 
A sudden gloom fell on the weary land, 

And black clouds gathered full of thunder thrills, 


One flash of light smote through the dark, and shone 

On Hafed’s face, grown cold, and still, and white: 

The chief had borne his gift to Allah’s throne, 
And lay there dead amid the storm and night. 
THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 
~@ - 
For the Companion, 
ARE THEY ANSWERED? 

When President Garfield was carried from 
Washington to Elberon, the whole nation stood 
breathless, hoping that the change might work a 
cure. From every church and almost every house- 
hold in the land prayers went up to God to spare 
his life. Yet he was already slowly dying. His 
life was not spared. 

Were the prayers of countless thousands, then, 
unanswered? Did God not hear? There were 
intelligent men in New York who thought so, for 
in a meeting held after the Presid@Mt’'s death, they 
jeered at the faith which prompted the petitions, 
almost in the words of the prophet when he bade 
the priests of Baal cry aloud again to their God, 
who, perchance, was asleep or gone upon a journey. 
But we must wait even longer than we have already 
waited, before we declare that those prayers were 
unanswered. The desire of the people was that 
a good man’s lite might be spared for the sake of 
the republic. Can it even now be said with assur- 
ance, that his death was not more helpful to us, 
as a nation, than his life would have been ? 

Young men in their prayers would boldly lay 
hold of the arm of the Omnipotent, and with it 
direct their own lives. The old man, who has 
had more experience and observation, lays his 
hand upon his mouth and says, “If it be thy will.” 
It is only when we reach middle age, or have 
passed it, that we can look down on the rough 
places and obstacles which we have crossed, and 
see how they all helped to bring us higher up on 
the hill we climbed. 

In all ages men have failed to see God behind 
present disaster, and have charged Him cither 
with blindness or indifference to it. The disciples, 
no doubt, looked upon the arrest and crucifixion 
of Christ as the work solely of wicked men 
prompted by malice. What good to the world 
could they see in the extinguishing of its one 
Light? 

Even the man Jesus prayed in His agony, “Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
His prayer was not granted. He drank the cup 
to the dregs. He was crucified, and out of that 
Passion and that ignominious death came civiliza- 
tion and salvation for the world. 

When God does not seem to hear our prayers, 
Jet us remember that He is the Good Shepherd ; 





and a good shepherd does not answer the com- 
plainings of the flock at the rough road over 
which he leads them to the fold from the pursuing 


tempest. 
—_————_+or—____—_- 


HIS WIFE. 

Itis not necessary to go to works of fiction for pa- 
thetic scenes to show how the demon of intemperance 
can destroy the happiest homes and make miserable 
lives. Dramas of this kind are happening about us 
every day. The following account of a recent scene in 
Boston could not well be more touching. A writer in 
the Boston Journal says that a little before dark, a few 
evenings since, a group of a dozen men, with one wom- 
an in their midst, stood on one of the side paths of the 
Common. Near the woman, who was young, neatly 
dressed and of intelligent appearance, was a man, 
about thirty years of age, whose staring eyes and va- 
cant expression showed that he was intoxicated. 


A stalwart policeman had his hand on the drunken 
man’s collar, while the woman clung to him and be- 
sought him to let her husband go. 

This is what had happened a moment before: As the 
staggering man, half led, half supported by the wom- 
an, turned from the Tremont Street mall, he half struck, 
half pushed her, so that she fell violently to the ground. 
She arose and again was thrown down, but in spite of 
all clung to his side, and walked with him, he striking 
and pushing her as they went. 

In a minute a dozen men were rushing after him, and 
it would have gone hard with him if a policeman had 
not been in the front rank. As he stood there with the 
policeman’s hand on his collar, he did not utter a word, 
but stared about stupidly at the men, whose angry faces 
and clenched hands showed how strong was their feel- 
ing, and there were rough-looking fellows among them, 


too. 

But what was the use?—every blow given him would 
have made the poor little wife suffer ten times more 
than he. 

When the burly policeman had mastered his indigna- 
tion sufficiently to permit him to speak, he blurted out, 
‘What do you mean by striking a woman?” 

“She's m’ wife,” was the sullen reply. 

“And what if she is, you brute! isn’t that all the 
more reason why you shouldn’t harm her?” roared the 
policeman. 

And right there came in that touch of feminine na- 
ture by which thousands of times wives have before 
aroused at once the anger and admiration of the officers 
of the law. 

“Oh, he didn’t hit me!’’ and then, when a dozen 
men said, “I saw him do it,” and she saw how useless 
it was to deny it, her flushed and tear-stained face 
dropped and she said, tremblingly,— 

“f mean—he didn’t hurt me.” 

Then the policeman said to the besotted wretch, 
“Come along!” and started as if to drag him off, but 
in an instant the wife was upon them crying and plead- 
ing that she might be allowed to lead him away. 

“He’s always good to me,” she cried, ‘‘and he 
wouldn’t have done it only the liquor was in him. We 
came in from Cambridge this afternoon to look for a 
tenement, and all the way in he was talking about our 
little mgr. but he met some friends, and then—then”’ 
and she could not say any more. 

What was the big, soft-hearted policeman to do? His 
feelings were like those of the angry, sympathetic men 
about him—when he looked at the man his grasp tight- 
ened and his body straightened; when he turned to the 
woman his hold relaxed, and at last he let go, and push- 
ing him slightly towards her, said,— 

‘*Well, take him!” and then, to those standing around 
—‘‘It does seem to me, and I’veseen a good many cases 
like that, that women are a queer lot. It seems as if 
the more you licked ’em the better they liked you.”’ 

Then the little woman drew the drunken man’s arm 
under her own and started off up the hill, and if he had 
abused her while he was in sight, the owners of the 
score of eyes that were eagerly following them would 
have had an account to settle with him. 


+ 
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A SOUTH-SEA REEF. 

Young ladies who enjoy the sea-side pleasure of 
tramping among the rocks and gathering specimens of 
ocean life should visit the islands of the Pacific. Their 
vocabulary would need new adjectives to express their 
feelings as wandering over the coral reefs which rim 
these isles, they gazed on the treasures that old ocean 
had laid at their feet. 

One of the first sights that would greet them as they 
looked out from Tahiti on the ocean would be the im- 
mutable tides. Day after day they ebb and flow with 
an unchanging regularity that never varies from Janu- 
ary to January. It is always full tide at noonday and 
at midnight, while at sunrise and sunset it is always 
low water. The rise and fall seldom exceeds two feet, 
but once in six months a mighty sea comes rolling in, 
and sweeping over the coral reef, nature’s breakwater 
bursts violently on the shore. 

This extraordinary phenomenon, which scientists 
have not explained, occurs only at the Society Islands, 
of which group Tahiti is the principal. So punctual 
is the rise and fall of the tides, that the natives have 
but to glance at the reef to know the time of day. It 
is a marine chronometer which neither loses nor gains 
time. 


A tramp over the reef during the cool hours of morn- 
ing and evening reveals a treasure-trove such as the 
naturalist may find in no other part of the world. 

Uncanny-looking star-fish grect him with fifteen arms, 
and sea-urchins bristle with spikes as large as fingers. 
If he dislikes these porcupines, he may find wee ones, 
no larger than pigeon'’s eggs, whose needle-like spines 
recall full-blown thistles. Among the feelers of sea- 
anemones, as large as a wash hand-basin, he sees tiny 
fish playing hide-and-seek. 

If the naturalist allows his canoe to float at will and 
age into the shallow water, a wonder-world is revealed 
to him. 

He sees a garden of tinted corals, sea-weeds and zo- 
ophytes. Shoals of exquisite minute fishes are the but- 
terflies which woo these occan flowers. 

They flash in and out in groups and shoals until he 
seems to be looking at akaleidoscope. Turquoise blue, 
delicate pale green, pure scarlet, old gold, yellow, vio- 
let and a thousand more colors fascinate him into a 
silent gaze. 

While seeing these, he notices large shells travelling 
over the coral-ledges. They are tenanted by hermit- 
crabs. Water-snakes, marked with blue-and-gold bars 
on velvety background, glide among the coral branches. 

Beneath bis bout is fairyland. Above, on the reef, is 
the hunting-ground where rich and poor seek their dai- 
ly food. Some stand on the reef’s brink watching the 
huge billows, with a“ poised ready to strike, as the 
foaming cataract rolls in a huge fish. Others hunt in 
swift canoes at night, when a lighted torch in the bow 
attracts the fish within reach of the spear. 

Women fish with a net which they sink as far out as 
they can wade. Then forming a wide semicircle, they 
= the shore, driving as many fish as they can en- 
close towards the shallow water. There they are 
scooped up in little baskets and emptied into larger 
ones slung at the waist. 

The only drawback to this sea-side resort is that it is 
so far away as to compel us to be satisfied with read- 
ing about it. 
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DISCOVERY OF BLoop CiRcULATION.—Most of the 
great discoveries of the world have been the result of 
carefu} observation and study of pature, Galen, the 











great physician of antiquity, tells of his patient exam- 
ination of the skeletons of apes and of his careful study 
of anatomy, which rendered him the superior of all his 
contemporaries. The following extract shows that the 
great discovery of the circulation of the blood by Har- 
vey was the result of long observation. 


“I remember,” says Mr. Robert Boyle, “that when I 
asked our famous Harvey, in the only discourse I had 
with him (which was but a little while before he died), 
what were the things which induced him to think of a 
circulation of the blood, he answered me, that when he 
took notice that the valves in the veins of so many parts 
of the body were so placed that they gave free passage 
to the bl towards the heart, but opposed the passage 
of the blood the contrary way, he was invited to think 
that so provident a cause as Nature had not placed so 
many valves without a design; and no design seemed 
more probable than that, since the blood could not, be- 
cause of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins to 
the limbs, it should be sent through the arteries, and 
return through the veins whose valves did not oppose 
the course that way.”’ 

Here we have the testimony of Harvey himself that 
he was led to the discovery by anatomical observation, 
and inference therefrom. Experiments were afterwards 
made in proof of what he had discovered. 





For the Companion, 


UP IN THE WORLD. 
The Sunflower used to be a common country fellow— 
Tall and lank and gawky, with a hat of black and yellow, 
The lovely Lady Lily, heir of a kingly race, 
——— when he stared at her, and turned away her 
face. 


The Roses laughed and nodded, and shook their drops of 
2w— 
“Now really you do not suppose that he would look at 
y 


ou? 
The prim and pretty Misses Pink stood giggling in a row, 
And all because young Sunflower wished to be their beau. 


The white and scarlet Hollyhocks put on an air pathetic; 

Though once they weren't considered especially zsthetic; 

And even little Nasturtium was saucy enough to say— 

“I am — that big creature, I can prove it any 
jay. 


But now the times have changed indeed. The garden's 
poor relation 

Is at the very head and front of modern decoration, 

With the yo | Lily, side by side, in glory he appears, 

On plaque and panel, high and low, on screens and 
portiéres, 

The haughty flowers that scarcely deigned to know this 

rvenu 

Now throng his court with anxious looks, and beg a 
word or two. 

The Lily, smiling in his face with shy and sweet regard. 

No more remembers when he lived, a clown, in the 

k yard. Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
—\———~oo—_—_—_- 


SONG LONG. 

A story is told of a boot-black who, when on the wit- 
ness-stand one day, was questioned as to his place of 
residence. He didn’t want to tell, and so the following 
dialogue took place between him and the lawyer, 
**Where do you live?” “With mother.” ‘Where 
does she live?’’? ‘With grandfayther.”” ‘‘Where does 
he live?” ‘*With mother.” The lawyer followed the 
boy in this circle of answers for a few moments, and 
then concluded that he had more important witnesses 
that he better examine. The Chinaman in the follow- 
ing police-court incident seems to have given the court 
about as hard a time as the boot-black gave the lawyer. 
It is from the Montreal Witness : 


In the police court a day or two ago, the case of 
Mandeville against Fong Lei was up before Mr. Dugas. 

It need scarcely be said that Fong Lei is a Chinaman, 
and a laundryman. Mandeville owned a cabin on 8t. 
Catherine Street, that Lei hired some weeks ago and 
used for laundry purposes. 

Mandeville swore that Lei had damaged his property 
by destroying a counter, painted brown, which was in 
the shop. He and his witnesses made out their case, 
and then the defence was called. 

Song was the first witness, a dark-eyed, cheerful Ce- 
—- who certainly looked as if he had his wits about 

jim. 

“What is your name?” said the clerk. 

“Song Long.” 

*“*What are you?” said the magistrate. 

**Me Chinaman.” 

‘“‘No—what do you believe in?” 

‘Me believe in anything,”’ replied the accommodating 
son of Confucius. 

“How do you swear?” persisted the court. 

“Me no swear at allee,”’ deprecatingly, and in a half- 
injured tone from the stand. 

The court then remembered having heard of a China- 
man who was sworn by getting on his knees and break- 
ing a saucer. 

“Do you swear on a saucer?” quoth one of the 
clerks. 

“No, me don’t,” replied Song, and as the awful 
knowingness of the lawyers and clerks and judges 
thrust itself upon his mind, he queried: “You know 
that, eh?”’ 

A pause ensued, and the court gathered strength for 
a fresh attack. 

“Are you a Buddhist?” was asked. 

“Me knowee not what you say. What you talkee 
about?”’ and a suspicious glance fell upon the interroga- 


tor. 
“What religion do you belong to?” 


“To the State of Ohio,” was the rather ambiguous 
reply. 
‘*Were you born there?” 
“No; me came in big ship from”’—— 
At least ten syllables of pure Chinese rolled from the 
witness’ mouth as he pronounced the name of his birth- 
lace. 
. The court at last came to the conclusion that he could 
swear by crossing his hands on his heart, and the cere- 
mony was accordingly done in that way. The Celes- 
tials were finally remanded until some future day. 
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FIGHT WITH A LION. 

An African hunter gives the following stirring ac- 
count of the way he lost the use of his leftarm. The 
story is found in an interesting book of travels entitled, 
“The Okavango River.”” The lion had been surround. 
ed by an armed party of hunters, who had set on fire 
the bushes in which he was hid, and had delivered a vol- 
ley of shots at the animal when the flames forced him 
out. On receiving our fire (says the narrator), the an- 
imal made straight for us, when every one, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Smith and myself, took to his heels. 

Mr. Smith, who had never seen a lion in its wild 
state, became so terrified that he was unable either to 
fire or to attempt to make his escape. 

The brute approached to within a few paces of him, 
and was preparing to make a oo Seeing -~ friend’s 
danger, I could not hesitate, though but one 1 of 
my rifle remained loaded. I Ry sm the piece to my 

gger, 





shoulder, but just as I pulled the t the lion made 
a slight movement, and the consequence was that, in- 
stead of penetrating his head, the bullet merely grazed 
it, passing in the same manner all along the left side of 
his body. ° 

Quick as a flash the enraged animal left Mr. Smith, 
and turned with a malicious growl upon me. 

To escape was impossible. 

Instinctively I thrust the muzzle of my gun into the 
brute’s extended jaws. In a moment the weapon was 
out of my hands, and useless. My fate seemed inevit- 


able. 
Just at this juncture I was rescued by a shot from 











Davis, who fired and broke the lion’s shoulder. The 
animal fell, and, taking advantage of this lucky inci- 
dent, I scampered away at full speed. 

But my assailant had not yet done with me. 
his se condition, he sprang after me. AsI ran I 
looked over my shoulder. Just then a creeper caught 
my foot, and I was thrown headlong to the ground. 

n another instant the lion had seized my right foot 
with his murderous fangs. With my left foot I gave 
the brute a kick on the head, which cempelled him to 
let go his hold. 

He then seized my left leg, and I repeated the former 
dose on his head with my right foot. He let go his 
hold, and seized my right foot a second time. Shortly 
afterwards he dropped the foot and grasped my right 
thigh, gradually working his way up to my hip, where 
he endeavored to plant his claws. 

Knowing that if he got a firm hold of me here, it 
would surely cost me my life, I seized him by his two 
ears, and exerting all my strength, managed to roll him 
over on his side. Then he gave me amoment’s respite, 
but only a moment, for he laid hold of my left hand, 
which he bit through and through, crushing the wrist, 
and tearing my right hand seriously. 

I was now helpless, and must speedily have been 
killed had not prompt assistance been at hand. My 
friend Davis, nerved by the sight of my peril, came 
within close range, and fired, though at some risk to 
— planting a ball squarely in the lion’s forehead. 

was in great pain, but was carefully borne to camp, 
and for three weeks lay in pl i ; 
and though I have since perfectly recovered my health, 
I am totally crippled in my left arm. 


Despite 








WHAT THE GENERAL DID. 


Mere success in battle does not make a truly great 
general. We give high praise to skilful generalship 
and to physical bravery, and it is right that we should, 
but when we hear of an officer who adds to his courage, 
gentle, manly qualities of character, we feel that he 
stands on a higher plane than the mere soldier. The 
following incident, given by “‘An Old Private,” in the 
Belfast Journal, shows a phase of character that height- 
ens respect for a brave man and a distinguished officer. 
“T once sat on the picket line at the Rappahannock,” 
says the writer, “‘with a large squad of soldiers who 
were members of different regiments and hailed from 
different States. 


“Gen. Howard was being discussed. Some of the 
soldiers, with much profanity, were abusing him. Af.- 
ter many remarks had been made, one man, a tall, mus- 
cular fellow, hailing from Ohio, spoke : 

***Boys, I will tell you what I know of Gen. Howard. 
Just before Chancellorsville, my only brother, a mere 
boy, was sick and dying. 

“We were together in a little tent. Jimmy knew 
that he must soon be mustered out, and one dark, 
stormy night I sat down by his side and took hold of 
his thin hands. 

“«*He talked of home. He sent little messages of love 
to the old folks and the girls, gave me some good ad- 
vice, but I saw he was uneasy. Something seemed to 
trouble him. 

“*After a while he told me he was sort of uneasy 
about the future. He kind of thought there was to bea 
gencral inspection some time in the future, and he was 
not ready for it. He wanted some one to pray for him. 

*“*T never took much stock in those things, but he 
looked so-pitiful like, I made up my mind that I would 
find some one to say a word to the poor fellow. So 
through the rain and mud I ran. 

“It was awful dark. I soon found the chaplain’s tent, 
but the chaplain was sick and not able to go out. 

***What to do I didn’t know. I never could go back 
to the poor boy alone. I happened to think of How- 


ard. 

*««T had heard the officers laugh about his prayers, and 
without stopping to think what I was doing,I ran 
across the field half a mile, to his headquarters. 

“«*The guard had been removed, and I knocked at the 

door of the general’s tent. When he came J blurted 
out my errand. 
“*He caught up his hat and hurried with me to my 
tent. Poor Jimmy was very low and was breathing 
hard, but he knew me, and when I told him who the 
general was, his pale cheeks flushed with joy. 

‘Howard got down by the poor boy’s side, and 

how he prayed! My own eyes were so dim that I could 
not see much fora few moments. When I did look, 
Jimmy had away. 
***He-had one hand on the general’s shoulder, and 
there was a sweet smile on his face. Howard spoke 
lots of encouraging words to me before he left, and when 
Jimmy was buried he came down to the grave, spoke a 
few words of sympathy and kindly shook my hand. 
Now, boys, you had better change the subject.’ 

“It is needless for me to write that there was no more 
abuse of Gen. Howard on that picket post.” 


———_+oo—_—____—. 
INCIDENTS OF THE FLOOD. 


The incidents of the flood in the Southwest are both 
pathetic and humorous. Cattle on house-tops and dead 
animals floating in the current do not attract notice. 
But such sights as the following excite sympathy or 
move to laughter: 


One thing never ceases to awaken sympathy, and that 
is the sight of weak women and helpless children, 
cooped up in frail houses, gazing out of that portion of 
the doors left above water with a blank look of misery, 
as if awaiting the finality of all things. Men are moving 
in their boats; they keep themselves employed out 
doors all day with their stock and return home to rest, 
and feel that even if the worst should come, they could 
save themselves; but the women and children are at 
the mercy of the elements, imprisoned in the very plac- 
es where their liberty is most enjoyed—their homes. 

A certain boat coming up the Mississippi the other 
day lost her way and bumped -P against a frame house. 
She hadn’t more than touched it before an old darkey 
rammed his head up through a hole in the roof where 
the chimney once came out, and yelled at the captain 
on the roof,— 

“Whar is yer gwine wid dat boat? Can't you see 
nuffin? Fust ting yer knows, yer gwine to turn dis 
house ober, spill de ole woman an’ de chil’en out in de 
flood an’ drown ’em. 

“Wat ye doin’ out here in de country wid yer boat, 
anyhow? Goon back yander froo de co’n fields an’ 
git back into de ribber whar yer b’longs. Aint got no 
business sev’n miles out in de country foolin’ roun’ 
people’s houses, nohow!’’ She backed out. 


a ee 
A GOOD WORKING RULE. 


Many men of genius have failed to render valuable 
service to their age by a restlessness and fickleness of 
purpose, which led them to many schemes, and to 
finish none. 

Dr. John Hunter, of London, with no early advan- 
tages, became the most eminent surgeon in that great 
city, and made a series of valuable discoveries in anato- 
my and medicine. 


He adopted a rule which may be commended to all. 
When a friend asked him how he had been able to ac- 
complish so much in the way of study and discovery in 
his busy tife, he answered,— 

“My rule is, deliberately to consider, before I com- 
mence, whether the work be practicable. If it be not 
practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be practicable, I 
can accomplish it, if I give sufficient pains to it, and hav- 
ing begun, I never stop until the thing is done. To this 


rule I owe all my success.”” 
Dogged persistence, rightly directed, is sure in the 
end to win, ifa thing is possible, and the want of pluck 
ures, 


in holding on is the secret of many fajl 
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For the Companion. 
BABY. 
I see a tangle of silky rings, 
Look—how the dancing sunlight flings 


Bright little torches here and there— 
Bless my heart! ’tis the baby’s hair. 


Two little twinkling stars I see 
Roguishly peeping out at me, 

Fresh as the morning, blue as the skies, 
Would you believe! they are baby’s eyes. 


Two little roses blooming there, 
None in the garden half so fair. 
Little ones, can you guess—who speaks 
To say they are baby’s dimpled cheeks? 


Two little mischievous, meddling things, 
Quick as a butterfly’s restless wings— 
Pulling—snatching—every one stands 
In wholesome awe of the baby’s hands. 


Working away at the tiny boot, 
Jerking the sock from the dainty foot— 
Ten little pigs in two little rows— 
Don’t you tell—they are baby’s toes! 


Only a bundle of ruffles white, 
Tied around with a ribbon bright, 
Laughing, crying, troublesome elf, 
Baby’s bonniest, sweetest—self. 


+ 
or 





For the Companion. 
FINDING A WELL. 


“Jew know how they find a well, Fuss-budget ? 
You take a stick” —— 

‘Pooh - ’n—nonsense!” said Fuss-budget. “I 
don’t know, nor you, neither. Folks don’t find 
’em. You have to dig, 'n dig, ’n dig.” 

“Oh yes, course they dig some,” assented Dick- 
ey ; “but they is a way to find ’em easy. Drusill 
Peters told me all about it the other day. You 
take a stick” —— 

“Silly Peters is always talking,” said Fuss- 
budget, chillingly ; ‘and half the time she dreamed 
R.” 

“‘ Well, anyway, she says you take a stick—ap- 
ple-tree, she took, but alder, or switch hazel, is best 
—and you take another stick, and you take and 
hold ’em together so,” said Dickey, making a let- 
ter V with the point upward, “and then you take 
and walk round in a procession, and when you 
walk over a place where there’s water, the stick 


will turn in your hands. Silly’s did! And you 
grow black in the face. Silly did.” 
‘‘What for?’ asked Fuss-budget, somewhat 


awe by this wonderful recital. 

“T don’t know,” said Dickey; “but then you 
take and dig down a little way, and there’s the 
water!” 

“Le’s try it,” said Fuss-budget, promptly. “You 
go get the Mayberry girls and Johnny, while I 
get a picce of apple-tree wood.” 

“Crooked!” shouted Dickey, after her. 
forget to have it crooked.” 

“There! there’s your letter V !” said Fuss-budg- 
et, in triumph, breathlessly placing herself at the 
head of the procession. ‘Now what have I got to 
do?” 

“Nothing but walk,” said Dickey; “and watch 
the stick.” 

So they walked around the house and around 
the barn and around the woodshed and corn-barn, 
even, and still the stick showed no shadow of 
turning, and looked exactly like any other crooked 
bit of apple-tree wood. 

“Let somebody else try it,”’ said Dickey, at last, 
for it became rather dull marching around be- 
hind Fuss-budget. 

Then Louie Mayberry tried it. 
watched intensely. 

“My hands feel queer,” announced Louie, at the 
end of the first round. 

“That’s good!” cried Dickey, in triumph. 
“That’s the way Silly’s did. But you don’t grow 
black in the face any.” 

‘Will, if she wears her hat on the back of her 
neck long enough,” said Fuss-budget, a little 
spiteful at Louie’s success. 

“It’s turning! it’s turning!” cried Louie, ex- 
citedly, and I suppose it did, being rather hard for 
Louie’s slender wrists to hold in that position. 

“Now,” said Dickey, in a wise tone, “‘there’s the 
water! All we've got to do is to take our shovels 
and dig, and the water will spout up.” 

“Oh, don’t bother now,” cried the others. “We 
know it’s there, so it’s all right, ’n we want to find 
one. We’ll dig ’em any time.” 

“Oh, my hands tremble so!” said Susie, as she 
tried to place the magic sticks properly. ‘You'll 

have to fix ’em for me, Dickey.” 

Dickey made a V for her, and the sticks turned 
very speedily. Susie had found a well. 

So they went on, marching solemnly around 
with flushed faces and heating pulses, till each one 
had found a well, and even two or three apiece. 
It would seem as if grandpa’s house must have 
been built over a sunken lake or an underground 
river. 

All but Fuss-budgct. She hadn’t found any 
well, and wouldn’t, Dickey said, if she should 


“Don’t 


Fuss-budget 


Either she was too honest or too sensible to feel 
that stick turn when it didn’t turn, or else there 
was “something the matter with her.” That was 
Dickey’s solution of it. The stick was all right, 
and as for wells, they were lying all over the 
farm. Hadn't the rest found them ? 

“I can do anything they can!” persisted Fuss- 
budget stoutly, and kept on trying. She tried 
their patience at last, and they wouldn’t let her 
try any more. 

“Just this once, Dickey,” she pleaded. “Walk 
around with me this once, and then if I don’t find 
it, we'll go do something else.” 

So she walked at the head once more, her face 
pale with high resolve, and her fingers firmly 
grasping the fateful V. 

**My hands feel queer!” she said at last, exult- 
ingly. “They ache and feel as your foot does 
when it’s asleep.” 

“That’s it,” cried Dickey ; “keep on around the 
barn here, by this old cellar,—here’s where we 
found the most wells.” 

“Oh, they ache so,” said poor Fuss-budget. 
“No matter! don’t mind! it’s the water com- 
ing,” cried Dickey. 





“Oh!” shrieked Fuss-budget, “I’m going into 


it!” and the next instant had disappeared, leaving 
the frightened children gazing down a deep hole 
after her. 

“Who's this screaming at this rate?” asked 
grandpa, hobbling out on his cane. “On Saturday 
afternoon, too, a’most the Sabba’-day! I'm 
ashamed to have such an uproar!” 

But the children didn’t mind grandpa’s scolding 
this time. 

‘“‘We was playing find wells with apple-tree 
sticks, and Fuss-budget couldn’t find any, but 
now she’s found one and gone down into it and 
drown-ded! Oh dear! Oh! Oh!” 

All the children came in on the chorus, but how 
astonished they were to hear grandpa burst out 
laughing as he had not laughed for many a day. 

“Tt’s a dry well, children,” he said; “and ’tisn’t 
very deep. Full of brush, too, and plenty of stuff 
to break her fall. Here, little one, catch hold,” 
and he reached a long pole to Fuss-budget, and 
quickly drew her out. 

The children began to laugh at her a little, but 
grandpa said Fuss-budget had the laugh on her 
side, for she found her “well,” and the others 
didn’t. Anna F. BuRNHAM. 
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‘Now do be careful, Johnny! 
The garden path is narrow. 

You'd better take this flower-jar, 
And let me wheel the barrow.” 


Up to my open window, 
Clear comes the childish warning, 
For sturdy John and prudent Bess 
Are gardeners, this morning. 


“T know you’ll tip it over!” 
Still anxious Bess is fretting. 







For the Companion. 


A WARNING. 
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Acrash! A silence-—has it come, 
The prophesied upsetting? 


No—safe is Johnny’s barrow, 
But lo! ’mid fragments scattered, 
Poor Bessie stands, and at her feet 
Her flower-jar lies shattered! 


“O anxious Bess!” I murmur, 


‘*Life’s garden paths are narrow. 
Watch you your little jar, nor fret 





About another’s barrow!” 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 








For the Companion. 
MAMMA’S CANARY. 


Mabel was delighted one day when she saw 
Mrs. Carott, an old triend of her mamma’s, com- 
ing up to the sitting-room and bringing Mamie 
Carott with her. 

Mamie was a very quiet little girl, who never 
had anything to say for herself, and perhaps that 
was the reason Mabel liked her so much. 

She could chatter away to her for about an hour 
at a time when she had the chance, though all the 
answer she received was, ‘“‘No,” or “Yes,” or ““Eh- 
h-h ?” 

Mabel threw her arms around Mamie’s neck and 
said, over and over again, ‘“‘O Mamie, I’m so glad 
you’ve come;” while Mamie hardly moved an 
eyelash in response, but only just stood and stared 
with her great light-blue eyes. 

‘‘Here, Mamie, here are all my things,” said 
Mabel, as she took her over to a corner of the 
room where she kept her treasures. ‘You may 
play with them ever and ever so long. Won't 
that be nice ?” 

“Yes,” said Mamie. 

Mrs. Carott and Mabel’s mamma were talking 
about a children’s hospital, and at first did not 
pay much attention to the two little girls; but af- 
ter a while Mabhel’s voice grew louder and louder. 
She was a little chatterbox at any time, but just 
now she seemed to be talking on without a stop. 

‘Here, Mamie,” she said, “see my Noah’s ark. 
I took the roof off so Mr. Noah and the elephants 
and things can all get out without any trouble. 
Have you got a Noah’s ark ? ‘cause maybe if you 
haven’t, somebody might give you one, if you’re a 
good little girl, Mamie; and you mustn’t make 
any noise, Mamie, ’cause ny mamma don’t like a 
noise. Does your mamma like a noise ?” 





walk ten years. 


Mabel’s mamma had spoken to her little girl 





several times because she was talking so loud that 
she interrupted Mrs. Carott, who was giving a 
very interesting account of a little lame girl who 
had been lately brought into the hospital, but 
Mabel chatted on just the same as before. 

“Now, Mabel,” said her mamma, taking up a 
large newspaper near her, “I have spoken to you 
oftener than I meant to, and I am sorry my little 
girl is so disobedient this morning. You know 
when your birdie sings too loud we cover him up 
with a paper, so Lam going to try the same remedy 
with you.” Then mamma spread the great news- 
paper over Mabel so that she was entirely hidden 
except two little feet that managed to peep out. 

Mamie opened her eyes wider than ever, but 
Mabel was so taken by surprise that for a wonder 
she did not say another word. 

When Mrs. Carott and Mamie went away, and 
mamma uncovered her little girl, she found that 
she was fast asleep, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that the newspaper answered as well for her 
birdie as for Mabel’s. ELMER LYNNDE. 

—_——_+or—___——- 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Little Emma, one day seeing her mother fill a 
dish very full of milk, exclaimed, “Oh, there won’t 
be room for the cream to rise!” 

One summer when Belle and her mamma were 
boarding in the country, as they were out walking 
one day, they saw a man driving some unruly 
cows out of a field of clover. The worst cow of 
all had a board hung on her horns, covering her 
whole face. Belle’s tender little heart was filled 
with pity for the old cow. 

“QO mamma,” she cried; “do see that poor old 
cow with a shade over her eyes! They must be 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &o. 
1. 


PUZZLE. 
(The lines all rhyme.) 


There once lived a boy whose name was * * **, 

In a region of mountains called * * * * * * * * * *; 

His father’s name was Ichabod * * * * , 

And his baby brother was little * * * * . 

This boy for mischief had ever a * * * * * ; 

Wherever he played there was ruin and * * * * *; 

Thus he kept his mother upon the * * * *, 

Although he repaid her with many a * * * * *, 

His father, however, belabored his * * * * 

With many a louder-sounding * * * * **, 

Till he longed to hide in some cranny or * * * ** 

For his flesh was yellow and blue and * * * **, 

True common-sense he seemed to * * * *. 

At length, however, he tooka****., 

e hired a mule and a two-wheeled * * **, 

Donned a tall hat and a long gray ****, 

And travelled about with herbs ina ****, 

Everywhere hailed as the learned * * * * *. 

Then he built a cot ‘neatha* * ********, 

Married a maiden named Mary * * ***, 

And of all his earnings she had a large * * * **. 

Thus endeth the tale of the boy named * * **. 
LILIAN Payson. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


I am large, I am small, I am hot, I am cold; 

Though I live on a farm, I’ve a mansion of gold; 

I am hard, I am soft, I am wet, I am dry; 

You -~- see me when frolicsome colts are nigh; 

I draw thousands around me, from far and from near, 
Thus bringing my owners a fortune a year; 

Though not a physician, I make the sick well, 

To me comes many a worn-out belle; 

In the deep, darksome forest, apart and alone, 

I dwell like a hermit, ’twixt walls of stone; 

In the heart of the city, in the shop, in the mill, 

Give a of oil and I work with a will; 
Though I’m late in coming, you never need fear, 

I shall fail not to visit you once a year. M. C.D. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(A quotation from Shelley. Two lines—52 letters.} 


13,31, 10, 19, 16-12, 11, 1, 24 in kirtles pink and white, 
And 5, 15, 6, 12, 8, 43 hued 27, 17, 14, 50, 28, 7, 4, bright, 
Bloom in my garden; from their bed, 

Rich 33, 22, 47, 32, 12, 52 show their gold and red; 

The 30, 41, 8, 3-42, 48, 44, 19 creeps above my door, 
And throws about its perfumed 24, 45, 29, 51, 10. 

No 35, 4, 18-25, 8, 21, 9, 11, 23, 38 in the garden blow, 
26, 39, 46 to the woods for them we go. 
Can 40, 2, 37 garden blossoms bring 

A sweeter censer 16, 34, 36, 2 they swing, 
49, 20, 10, 2 spicy odors round they fling? 


4. 
QUOTATION FROM J. A. GARFIELD. 


(Only one word is defined according to its use in the 
quotation.) 

An ancient numeral denoting 500; 2 denomination of 
money; a@ part; to pull off or out; the first syllable of 


Mohammedanism; a court or castle; was used by the 
Romans as a negative in giving their votes; fashion; 
E. L. E. 


by; chance. 





LABYRINTH. 


Imbedded in this gay sunflower, 
There is a word. 
The common utterance of the hour; 
In the highways, 
And the by-ways, 
Often heard. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Medina, maidéh. 2, Paris, pairs. 3, Crete, erect. 
_o_ biter, tribe. 5, Niger, reign. 6, Edom, dome, 
mode. . 


2. 1, Albert Diirer, Adoration of the Magi. 2, Mich- 
ael Angelo Buorarotti, Crucifixion of St. Peter. 3, An- 
tonio Allegrida Correggio, Leda and the Swan. 4, Pe- 


ter Paul Rubens, Peace and War. 5, Bartolomé Esté- 
ban Murillo, The Return of the Prodigal Son. 6, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Death of Cardinal Beaufort. 
3. Fly. 
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5. The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the nigit. 
LONGFELLOW. 
6. 1, Scarf, scar. 2, China, chin. 3, Heath, heat. 4, 
Homer, home. 5, Plane, plan. 6, Siren, sire. 7, Troth, 











very weak. Poor old creature!” 


trot. 8, Glade, glad. 9, Houri, hour. 10, Start, star. 
—FAnRENHEIT. 
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For the Companion. 


COSTLY CARELESSNESS. 

From time to time the papers tell us of persons who 
have blown out the gas-lights in their bed-rooms, in- 
stead of putting out the lights by shutting off the gas. 
Of course they have been found dead in the morning, 
suffocated in their sleep by the gas which had been 
pouring into the rooms all night. Persons accustomed 
to blow out lights given by lamps in their own homes 
should be especially careful lest their habit assert itself 
abroad, notwithstanding their knowledge of what they 
should do to put out a gas-Kght. 

The stove-damper is sometimes partially closed, and 
the stove-door partially opened at night in a bed-room. 
During the night, the wind perhaps changes, outside 
air becomes damp and heavy, and the gas, instead of 
ascending in the cold chimney, is forced into the room. 
Here, too, the sleeper sometimes passes quietly into the 
sleep of death, as the carbonic acid gradually arrests 
the action of the brain. Under nocircumstances should 
the damper of a stove be closed in a sleeping-room at 
night. 

Guests from the country are quite apt to leave the 
waste pipes in our city bed-rooms open, in the bed- 
rooms in which they sleep, thus giving free Ingress into 
the rooms of sewer gas, with its germs of typhoid fever, 
or of other infectious diseases. A cautionary hint should 
be given them by their hosts. 

People often leave vials containing poisons by the 
side of other vials that contain medicines that some per- 
aon is using, and the contents of the former are some- 
times taken or thoughtlessly administered instead of 
the latter, by the patient himself or by his attendant. 
Recently the life of a useful and worthy man was thus 
suddenly brought to an untimely end. The two should 
never be kept together. 

+ . 
TURNED WHITE. 

Victor Hngo, in “Les Misérables,” tells a thrilling sto- 
ry of a man who, after undergoing a terrible temptation 
and coming off victorious, found that, as a result of the 
mental and moral strain, his hair had turned snow- 
white. The Louisville Journal gives an instance that 
occurred recently where the hair ofa young man turned 
white in a single night as a result of fright. His name 
was Henry Richards; his place of residence, Terre 
Haute. He was going home one evening about dark, 
from a visit to a friend, and was walking along the rail- 
road track. 

Some little distance from 
trestlework over a creek, there being no planks placed 
across it. People in crossing had to walk on the ties. 
Richards was walking along at a lively rate, and when 
he arrived at the bridge he did not stop to think that a 
train coming in was then due, but being in a hurry to 
get home he started to walk across on the cross-ties. 

He was nearly half way across the bridge when the 
train came around a curve ata lively rate. He saw the 
train and commenced running, but saw that this was 
useless, as the train would certainly overtake him be- 
fore he could get off the bridge. 

He now was in a terrible plight. To jump off was 
certain death. If he remained on the track, the train 
would crush him to pieces. There was no wood-work 
beneath the bridge for him to h¥hg to, so he saw that 
his only chance was to swing on a small iron rod that 
passed under the cross-ties. 

No time was to be lost, as the train was nearly on the 
end of the bridge. So he swung himself under the ties, 
and in a few moments was hanging on for dear life. 

The engineer had seen him just before he disappeared 
under the bridge, and tried to stop the train, but did 
more harm than good, as he only succeeded in checking 
the speed of the train, and made it a longer time in 
passing over Richards. 

As the engine passed the coals of the fire from the 
ash-pan dropped out on his hands, burning the flesh to 
the bone, as he could not shake them off, and to let go 
would have been certain death. 

The trial was at length over, and, nearly dead from 
fright and exhaustion, with his hands burned in a terri- 
ble manner, Richards swung himself upon the bridge 
again and ran home. When he reached there his hair 
had not turned, but in a short time afterward it began 
to get gray, and by morning was almest perfectly white. 


town was a very high 


> 


THOUGHTLESS. 

A warning instance of injury for life to a girl who 
cleaned her gloves with benzine by candle-light was 
printed in the Companion some time ago. Similar 
carelessness resulted in a dangerous accident more re- 
cently in Wilmington, Delaware. 


Mr. Lane’s daughter, a young girl of about sixteen, 
named Licy, undertook to clean a pair of kid gloves 








with gasoline, a “<= volatile oil now used extensively 
in the city lamps. She had put the gloves on, and sat- 
urated them thoroughly with the fluid, rubbing it in 
with her hands. 

The oil did not evaporate quickly enough to suit her, 
and she opened the stove door, and held her hands near 
the glowing coals to dry the gloves. The thumb of one 
of the gloves caught fire, and in attempting to put it out 
both her hands took fire, the highly-inflammable oil caus- 
ing them to burn fiercely. 

The girl had her sleeves rolled, or her dress would 
probably have caught fire also. The strange part of the 
affair is that though Miss Lane’s hands and arms are 
badly burned the gloves were scarcely scorched, show- 
ing the effects of the flames only in one or two places. 

A physician was called in and dressed the burns, and 
pronounced the girl’s injuries not severe, except so far 
as they affected her nervous system, which he thinks 
they have done: to a very serious extent.—Delaware 
State Journal. 

——_—_—_>—_—_——_ 


A BLUNT CLIENT. 

Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, was one of the 
most blunt and honest of men. An incident illustrates 
these characteristics and also his prejudice against legal 
technicalities. He owed a citizen of Boston sixty 
pounds, for which he gave a promissory note. It was 
sent to Vermont for collection. It was inconvenient for 
Allen to pay the note when it became due, and it was 
put in suit. 

Allen employed a lawyer to attend the court and have 
the judgment postponed. As the readiest way to post- 
pone the matter his lawyer determined to deny. the gen- 
uineness of the signature, in which case a witness in 
Boston would have to be sent for, and so the matter 
would be delayed. 


Allen happened to be in a remote part of the court 
room when the case was called, and with astonish t 
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Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. (Com. 





Cancers and Other Tumors are treated with un- 
usual success by World's Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Send stamp for pamphlet. (Com. 


*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” when allowed to 
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Nearly every store on Broadway and residence on Fifth Avenue, New York 
city has them. They are very generally used throughout the United States. 
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larger popularity and heavier sales than any other roller. 


SIMPLE--DURABLE--EVERY ROLLER WARRANTED. 
Sold by the trade everywhere. 8. HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 








and indignation he heard his lawyer gravely deny the 
signature to the note. 

With long and fierce strides Allen rushed through 
the crowd, and, confronting his attorney, he said, in a 
voice that was heard from beyond the court room, 

“Mr. , 1 did not hire you to come here and lie. 
That’s atrue note; I signed it—I’ll swear to it—and I’ll 
pay it. I want no shuffling. I want time. What I em- 
ployed you for was to get this business put over to the 
next court, not to come here and lie and juggle about 
&." 

The postponement of the claim was amicably settled. 





FAT AND LIVELY. 

A very fat bear, whose weight ‘of eight hundred 
pounds did not prevent him from joining in a lively 
chase, was killed this winter in Montana. The Helena 
Independent thus describes the hunt: 


The bear has been doing much damage to stock in the 
last four or five years, recently killed a cow, and the 
hunt in which he was killed was gotten up especially 
for his benefit. Shortly after the dogs had started the 
bear the men took their separate stands, and soon after 
the bear came in sight of Brown, who fired upon him, 
but only slightly wounded him. 

The bear then chased Brown several times around a 
clump of five small oaks, and finally dodged through 
them in an attempt to cut off Mr. Brown, at which criti- 
cal moment Dickerson’s dog seized bruin behind and 
gave Brown an opportunity to reload and deliver a fatal 
shot. 

The shot was delivered just in time, as Brown’s dog 
had been already killed, and Dickerson’s was badly 
bitten. When dressed, it is said that the fat on the 
bear’s back measured five inches in thickness. 


satipntenii 
CURED OF STAMMERING. 

Miss Fox tells an amusing anecdote, in her journal, 

one which illustrates the value of certificates of cure: 


Mr. Gregory told us that, going the other day by 
steamer from Liverpool to London, he sat by an old 
gentleman who would not talk, but only answered his 
inquiries by nods or shakes of the head. When they 
went down to dinner, he determined to make him speak 
if possible; so he proceeded,— 

*You’re going to London, I suppose?” 

A nod, 

“I shall be happy to meet you there; where are your 
quarters ?”’ 

There was no repelling this, so his friend with the 
energy of despair, broke out,— 

“L-L-I-1-I-I'm g-g-g-going to D-D-D-Doctor Br-Br-Br- 
Brewster to be c-e-c-cured of this sl-sl-slight im-impedi- 
ment in my sp-sp-sp-speech.” 

At this instant a little white face which had not ap- 
peared before popped out from one of the berths and 
struck in, ‘Th-th-th-that’s the m-m-m-man wh-wh-who 
e-c-c-c-c-cured me !”’ 





a 
DISAPPOINTED. 

The American traveller in Europe is first amused 
and then annoyed by discovering that he can’t expect 
to receive the slightest attention from servants without 
paying for it. Senator Thurman wittily brought out 
the fact in a recent conversation about his visit to Eu- 
rope : 


“IT enjoyed myself very much, sir; very much in- 
deed; but I have one serious regret. I am very sorry 
that I did not have an opportunity of seeing Prince Bis- 
marck and the Queen oF tngland.” 

“And why did you wish so particularly to see them?” 
asked the friend in surprise. 

To which the senator, with a sly twinkle in his eye, 
but still with his utmost severity of manner, answered, 
“Because, sir, after seeing them I might have been able 
to say that I had met two people in Europe who did not 
want a sixpence from me.’ 


tanita 
JOHNNY'S SAUSAGE, 
A primary teacher, not a thousand, miles from the 
“Tub,” was giving the children an object lesson. She 
described a banana, and asked the children to name it: 


Finally, she stepped to the board and drew the out- | 
line of the fruit. Up comes Johnny’s hand. 

“Well, Johnny, what have I described?” 

“Cucumber!” 

“Oh no! The cucumber grows here, and I told you 
this fruit grows in the South. Besides, is not the cucum- 
ber a vegetable?” 

Johnny yields the point and lapses into a brown 
study. Soon an idea strikes him and up comes his hand 
again. 

“Are you sure you are right this time, Johnny?” 

*“Yea'm,” with self-assurance. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Sausage !"’ is the triumphant rejoinder. 

—_——_>_—_ 
WITTY REQUEST. 

The representative philanthropic nobleman of Eng- 
land is Lord Shrewsbury, who is equally at home at an 
assembly of washerwomen, or at a meeting to evange- 
lize Africa. 

His kindness of heart is often publicly recognized. 
“T am very glad, indeed, to meet you, my lord,” said 
Mr. Spurgeon to him at a large meeting the other night, 
“and I have one request to make of your lordship. It 
is that your lordship will be good enough to keep out 
of heaven as long as it may be personally convenient 
for you to do so.” 


OvR intellectual and active powers increase with our 





A CHALLENGE! 


TO ANY PHYSICIAN WE WILL SEND ONE OF 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES! 


With our urgent request for him to test it in every case of Headache and Neuralgia he 
may chance to meet, and if it fails to cure within a few minutes, nine sufferers out of 
every ten, let him advise his patients not to buy them. We also challenge a test in any 
case of Baldness. We submit that this is fair advertising, and every — reading this may have a 
brush on trial, as is explained further on. Now, many people are doubtful about advertised remedies, and, 
while we have received thousands of letters inclosing the price of this article, no doubt a large number are 
incredulous, and hesitate to buy it through fear of being cheated. To remove this fear we have resolved to 
let all have them, for a time, on trial, before deciding to purchase. 
In 1878, the Pall Mall Electric Association 
introduced this new invention in London; the ALL BRISTLES. 
NOT 

WIRES. 















sale was enormous, and now extends all over 
Europe. It soon won its way to Roy al favor, 
and had the distinction of being cor- 
dially endorsed by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and written upon 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 





Jas. R. Chapman, the May- 
or of Saratoga— President of 
the Bank and Gas Co.—wwrites 
thus: “July, 1881. It always .* e 
cures my headaches in a few . ‘ho ANS ~ Sy 
minutes, and is an excellent : RAZ 
brush, well worth the price, * 
aside from its curative pow- wotys ite 
ers.” Rev. Dr. Bridgeman : ; i Tame 
writes from Brooklyn, N. Y.: a > | ee 
“Never before gave a testi-~ . 
monial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. It cured my baldness, 
and my wife finds ita prompt 
and infallible cure for her 
headaches.” Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, Esq., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, writes: 
“Feb. 12,1881. This is my 
Jirst testimonial. My wife was 
getting bald; the brush has 
entirely stopped the falling 
hair and started anew growth. 
LT use it for Dandruff; it works 
likea charm. Several friends 
have bought and used them 
Sor headaches, and they hare 
never failed to cure them in 
about three minutes. Mayor 
Ponder uses it with like re- 
sults. This is strictly true, 
and given by me voluntarily, 
without solicitation.” ‘An in- 
fallible remedy for curing 
neuralgia in five minutes.” — 
British Medical Index. 














' affections. 










Out of a mass of letters from persons 
benefited we have selected three from 
people of some prominence, and can any 
sensible person think for a moment that 
men of position and wealth would de- 
liberately sit down and write falsehoods for 
our benefit, or that we would dare publish 
fabrications over their signatures and ad- 
dresses? Were we at liberty to use letters 
received from senators, judges, lawyers, doctors, ladies 
and gentlemen whose names are known in the highest 
circles in Europe and America, the readers of this 
paper would be astonished at the remarkable cures of 
Fr ling Hair, Baldness, Headaches, Neuralgia, &c., 
this Brush has effected. 


Now, reader, are you Bald, or afflicted with Dandruff, Falling Hair, or 
Premature Grayness? Are you troubled with any kind of Headaches or 
Neuralgia? Do you wish to ward off and prevent these afflictions? No 
doubt you daily use a hair brush. Why not try this one? Ifyou are not 
satisfied with it, you may return it. 











It rarely fails to pro- 
duce a rapid growth of 
hair on bald heads 
where the glands and 
follicles are not totally 
destroyed. 


‘The Brush is made ofa beautiful material resembling black ebony, hand- 
somely carved and filled with the best bristles (not wires). This material is 
permanently charged with an electro-magnetic force which immediately acts 
upon the hair glands, follicles, and brain. Always doing good, never any 
harm, it should be used daily, in place of the ordinary brush. There is no 
shock or sensation whatever in using it, while the power can always be 
tested by a compass accompanying each brush. The price is 83.00 each, 
and no better brush can be found anywhere. If you wish to try it, please 
send us that amount and we will promptly forward it, post-paid, on trial. 
Should you wish to return it, first write us and we will send back the money. 
If we fail to keep this promise, the publisher is authorized to return the 
money to you and charge the amount to us. Is not this fair? When all 
advertisers offer these honorable terms, they will show proper faith in their 
remedies, and the public will be quick to respond. We cannot do more to 
invite your confidence, and hope you will give usa trial. If you prefer, you 
can obtain it on the same terms from any Drug or Fancy Store, but accept no 
substitute, and see that Dr. Scott’s name is on the box, and ‘‘Electric’’ on 
the back of the Brush. If your druggist refuses to let you have it on these 
terms (which we authorize him to do), write directly to us. 
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GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
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DR. SCOTT’S 


Electric Flesh Brush. 


A sure and quick remedy 
for Rheumatism, Nervous Com- 
laints, Impaired Circulation, 
alarial Lameness, etc. 


Sent on trial. Price $3.00. 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC CORSET. 


Every lady who values her 
health and wishes to ward off 
and cure disease should use it. 


Sent on trial. Price $3.00. 
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rabbits in the timber, which I caught in snares, 
for the first six weeks I lived chiefly on roast po- 
tatoes, salt and rabbits. 

“Day and evening I worked at my new trade. 
First I felled tough, second-growth walnut, which 
I cut into suitable lengths and worked, with axe 
and shave, into the right size for bows. Then, 
from the great butt logs of a big sycamore, near 
four feet through, squared down on two sides, I 
made my moulds for turning or bending my bows 
on. 

“Thad four different sizes of ‘moulds,’ to suit 
the different sized necks of steers and oxen. The 
‘mould’ represented the exact size of the bow, 
which was slowly bent to it and fastened ciose 
with pins thrust into the bed of the mould on the 
outside. 

“When bent on, the bow needed to stand at least 
two days on the mould to ‘make’ and get good 
‘form.’ For this reason I was obliged to have a 
considerable number of moulds of each size, and I 
had six of each to begin with. 

“The stick of walnut for each bow had first to 
be rived out of good stuff, then worked down with 
the shave and rasp, and finally scraped with glass 
and oiled. Before ‘turning’ them, too, each had 
to be steamed ‘soft’ over a kettle of boiling water. 
After a time I had a steam boiler especiaily for 
this purpose. 

‘*When the first samples of my work were done, 
I hung them up in pairs, where they could be 
seen, to advertise my business. My prices were, 
for ox-bows, a dollar and a half per pair; for steer- 
bows, a dollar and a quarter. 











For the Companion. 


AT PEACE. 


The wild storm beats upon my roof, 
Yet happy still am I, 

Since Hate from me keeps far aloof, 
And Love is, oh, so nigh! 





She sits beside me, and I care 
Not when the storms shall cease; 
Around me lives the sunshine fair, 
While all the air is Peace! 


So blow, O winds! and beat, O rains: 
Content indeed am I, 

For Love hath come to me again, 
And Hate hath passed me by! 


GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


<~@ 
> 





For the Companion. 
OxX-BOW. 


The story of the new town of Ox-Bow, Dacota, 
as given to the writer by its founder, Mr. P. A. 
Thurlow, will afford a valuable hint to young 
men without means in the East, who contemplate 
going West. 

“Thirteen years ago last October,” said Mr. 
Thurlow, “I left home in Philadelphia and came 
out into Western Iowa. I was nineteen then, had 
been to school almost constantly up to that time, 
and was fitted to enter college. 

“My purpose in going West was to teach school. 
I had engaged a school previous to going out; and 
during the ensuing winter, I taught for four 
months, though with not very good success. 

“My educational ideas were too high-pitched for 
the people I went among. I was ‘too high-flown,’ 
they said. Then, too, more than half the popula- 
tion of the settlement were foreign born,—Swedes, 
Norwegians and Canadian French,—and their im- 
perfect understanding of the English language 
was a hindrance to me. r 

“T finished the school, and as the people did not 
care to employ me again, I then tried my hand at 
canvassing for books,—afterwards as a sewing ma- 
chine agent,—and finally as a life insurance agent ; 
but I met with very little success in either calling. 

“TI became so reduced in purse that, finally, I 
was obliged to go to splitting rails. The pay for 
this work was buta dollar and fifty cents per cord ; 
and to fell, cut up and split a cord of those fence- 
rails, twelve feet long, out of hickory or syca- 
more, required such an outlay of muscle as I had 
never anticipated while studying Latin. 

“TI split eleven cords in the month of May. But 
that barely paid my board, and was not a very en- 
couraging result. Yet that month's work did more 
towards bringing me down to a practical knowl- 
edge of the real wants and needs of the West than 
anything I had thus far done. My eyes began to 
open to the actual rough life going on around me 





“The bows thus exposed to view soon attracted 
there; I began to take it in and see what was | attention. Nearly every passing teamster and 


wanted of a man. | emigrant stopped to examine them. Many were 
“Right out past where I had been at work, ran 


| the comments on my workmanship, and I picked 
a much-used road, or trail, taken by emigrants go- | up some valuable hints. 

ing further West. Scores of covered wagons went| ‘But times were hard then; the settlers had very 
by every day,—mule teams, and as often ox teams. | little ready money; and I learned very soon that 

“One morning, as I was going along this trail | if I dealt with them, I must be willing to exchange 
with my axe and maul on my shoulders, I came | bows for articles which they chanced to have, or 
upon a broken ox-bow, lying beside the wheel | take wheat, and even furs, in payment. In fact, 
ruts. It was broken off just where it went up into | I found that my business compelled me to make 
the yoke, at the place where the wear comes, | a ‘market’; and this necessity led to my opening a 
about five inches below where the bow-pin goes | ‘store,’ which I tended myself, before the year was 
through. | out. 

“I picked it up and examined it attentively. It! “I also made it an extra inducement for teams 
was a well-turned hickory bow, such as could | to stop, by bringing the water in spouts from a 
only have been made from prepared timber, on a| neighboring spring to a trough beside the road. 
mould. ‘What did this man do,’ I asked myself, | But I kept nothing else to drink. 

‘when his bow broke ?” | “In November I preémpted land, on both sides 

“No doubt he would have been glad to buy a| of the trail. Up to that time I had disposed of a 
new one. Ox-bows must be constantly wearing | hundred and seventy-three pairs of bows. But by 
out and breaking, on the road and on the new | getting business cards printed, and posting notices 
farms farther West. {on other roads, I rapidly increased my business 

“Here, then, I reasoned, must bean actual want, | from that time forward. 
which with these emigrants and settlers must be “In December, about Christmas, a man named 
frequently supplied. They can get along without ' Cordwell built a camp just across the road from 
algebra and Latin, but they cannot get along | mine, and began the manufacture of axe-helves 
without ox-bows. and goad-sticks. It was then that the idea of 

“Ox-bows you shall have, then,” I said to my- | building up a town there first occurred to me. I 
self; and I at once began to consider how to sup- | acted on it and induced another man, named Frost, 
ply them. to come and commence the manufacture of ox- 

“T had never made an ox-bow, never even seen | yokes, in connection with my business. 
one made! but I made a study of that one, and | «A harness-maker, named Phillips, was the next 
came to the conclusion that I could, and would, to come; and in March following, a German 
make as good or better bow than that. named Steinbarger leased of me a site for a shop, 

“That night I drew pay for two cords of rails, where he began to build cart-wheels and wagon- 
and had consequently a cash capital of three dol- | wheels. 
lars in my pocket with which to enter business.! ‘Already the place had begun to be called Ox- 
I swapped a coat for a draw-shave; also a whole bow, first in fun, then as a matter of course. I 
series of ‘Progressive Readers,’ with the school | never tried to change it. The place came honest- 
agent’s boys, for a wood-rasp; and I tried hard to | ly by the name; and if I am ever foolish enough 
trade my Latin Lexicon for some other tools, but | to set up a coat-of-arms, an oz-bow will figure con- 
nobody wanted that. The good farmers did not spicuously on it; for an ox-bow was the founda- 
object to lending me their tools, but to trade them tion of my success in the West. 


off for any such outlandish book as that Lexicon| ‘During the Indian War, which happened the 
was too absurd. 


| following year, we were attacked one night in Oc- 
“Two days later, with what I could muster in! tober, and had a sharp fight. Phillips, the har- 
the way of outfit, I set off along the western trail; | ness-maker, was killed ; and through all that night 
and established myself at a pleasant place in the | and the next forenoon, five of us, neighbors, de- 
edge of a belt of walnut timber. Here I built a! fended ourselves in Steinbarger’s shop. All the 
camp and proceeded to business. other shops and camps were burned. 

“For provisions, I ‘backed in’ potatoes, a bushel; “This reverse was but temporary, however. 
at a load, three miles, and as there were plenty of ; Within eighteen months eleven families had set- 


tled around us. I enlarged my store, and built a ] 


grist-mill and a steam saw-mill. 

“In 1877, we built a church and a schoolhouse. 
At the present time Ox-bow has two hundred and 
seventy-four inhabitants, and is as smart a village 
of its size as there is in the West. Yet it seems, 
when I look back, but yesterday, that I ‘turned’ 
my first pair of ox-bows there.” 


—_—_—__<+o-—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 

In June, 1793, the brig Mercator of Portsmouth, 
America, bound home from Cadiz, fell in off Cape 
St. Vincent with an English fleet. A frigate ran 
down to the brig, ordered the captain to heave to, 
and a lieutenant came on board with an armed 
crew. 

This officer told the captain to muster his men 
aft and produce his papers. The crew, with the 


negroes. The second mate, William West, then 
in his twenty-first year, was a noble-looking fel- 
low of great strength, and most excellent capacity 
and character. The lieutenant averred that West 
was an Englishman, and notwithstanding his pro- 
tection and the declaration of the captain that he 
was the son of one of his neighbors, and that 
West’s mother and two sisters depended upon 
him for their support, took him away. 





West, seeing the officer was resolved to have 
‘him, that resistance was useless, assumed an air 





of unconcern, knowing that if he appeared to sub- 
| mit and make the best of his situation, he would 
be less closely watched and thus find an opportu- 
| nity to escape. 

At Gibraltar, during the blockade of Toulon 
and the attack upon Bastia, he in vain watched 
for some chance to get on shore; but the pressed 
men, of whom there were a number on board, 
were not permitted to leave the ship. 

After the surrender of Bastia he was transferred 
from the Romney to the Agamemnon, Nelson’s 
ship, employed in attacking Calvi on the western 
side of Corsica; here the fleet was obliged to lie 
in an open roadstead exposed to those gales which 
in the Mediterranean rise suddenly and blow with 
great fury. West soon became a universal favor- 
ite with his shipmates, and having won the good 
opinion of his officers by gallant behavior on ship- 
board, was, after more than a year’s probation, 
trusted on boat duty and pulled the after oar, hav- 
ing charge of the boat in the officer’s absence. 

Many a night as he lay in his hammock after 
having kept the watch in good humor with songs 
and jests, the hot tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he thought of home, his widowed mother and his 
sisters who looked to him for protection and for 
bread. 

During a gale of wind so severe that several of 
the transports were driven to sea, and the men-of- 
war had all they could do to hold on, a boat’s 
crew, among whom was West, was sent to carry 
aid to a transport in distress. 

It was dark when they reached the transport, 
and West was left in the boat to take care of her. 
A desperate thought flashed upon the mind of the 
American; without the hesitation of a moment he 
cut the rope that held the boat, and away she 
went before the gale and sea. Without compass 
or light, West seized the tiller and kept the wind 
blowing on the back of his neck. This was his 
guide. To prevent the sea from overtaking him, 
he fastened two reefing jackets the men had left 
in the boat together for a sail. He then made an 
oar answer the purpose of a mast, and the boat- 
hook put through the sleeves of the jackets served 
to secure the stick to the mast. One of the oars 
had been mended with spun yarn, and this ena- 
bled him to confine the corners of his sail. 

It was all he could do under the circumstances, 
but so great was the violence of the wind that 
even this apology for a sail kept the sea from 
overtaking and filling the boat overthe stern. The 





gale increased, the sea arose with it, but still he 


exception of one boy and one elderly man, were | 











prayed, “More wind, good Lord, more wind.” 
Right well he knew no ship could get her anchors 
in that gale to follow him, and gazed with stern 
satisfaction upon the waves that bore him onward, 
for with him it was liberty or death. 

The night passed away and the day broke, and 
still the wind abated not. At noon West began 
to feel the pangs of hunger, but he drew his belt 
tighter and disregarded it; his garments being 
soaked in water, he was not incommoded by thirst. 

Another night passed, and when morning came 
he began to suffer acutely from both hunger and 
thirst. Searching the jackets, he found in one of 
them two sea-biscuits, and in another a bunch of 
raisins, and ate a little of each. He would at 
times fall asleep and steer for a while instinctive- 
ly; then the tiller falling from his hands, ‘the boat 
would broach to and wake him up. In this way 
he several times came near upsetting. 

The next morning, the wind, that had been de- 
creasing through the night, gave up and there was 
a calm. 

Under the head grating lay an awning. By us- 
ing the ravelling for thread, and making a wood- 
en bodkin serve the purpose of a needle, he con- 
trived to cut and fashion a sail, the boat-hook an- 
sweiing the purpose of a sprit to spread the can- 
vas. Thus when the wind sprang up again in a 
different quarter, he managed steering by the sun 
and stars to gain as much by the sea breeze in the 
daytime as he lost by the land breeze during the 
night; and by so doing he hoped to keep in the 
track of vessels. After the land breeze was done 
and before the sea breeze sprang up he slept. 

His food was now consumed; the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst, under the blazing sun, became ex- 
cruciating. He sucked the linings of the pockets 
that had contained the biscuits, and his strength 

failing, he prayed God that he might see his fam- 
ily once more, and was at intervals delirious. 

One morning just as the sea-breeze sprang up 
he saw in the distance what seemed a vessel, and 
steering in that direction found it to be the wreck 
of a brig with all her spars carried away, except 
the mainmast and rudder gone. The vessel was 
rolling heavily, and it was only after many trials 
that he succeeded in making fast to her fore-chains, 
and getting on board in such a miserable state of 
exhaustion that he fainted upon reaching the 
deck. 

Recovering but unable to keep his feet, he en- 
deavored to craw] to the cabin, and found a hole 
in the deck caused by the breaking of a bolt. It 
was full of rain-water that had stood. there till it 
was thick with iron-rust. There might be half a 
gill. With a cry of joy he threw himself on it, 
drank and sucked out every drop, and said after- 
wards, “it was the sweetest water he ever tasted 
in his life.” : 

He now felt greatly revived, and looking around 
saw hanging from the circular rail around the 
mainmast by a rope-yarn, an old shoe with the 
quarters cut off such as sailors use to keep slush- 
grease in. This had a little slush in the toe, but 
on top was half a pint of water. He drank the 
water, ate the grease, notwithstanding it bore the 
prints of the sailors’ tarry fingers, and then shred- 
ding up with his knife the leather that was satur- 
ated with grease, he devoured it like a famished 
wolf. Hunger had made the animal nature pre- 
dominant. 

A studding sail was hanging over the stern of 
the long boat, which he pulled down and rolling 
himself in it slept. The cravings of hungerawoke 
him before break of day, and when it was light 
enough to see he went forward in search of water. 

The fore-mast had been broken off at the deck, 
and in the recesses of the stump he found some 
little rain-water ; a very little in the landings cut 
in the windlass to receive the pawl-bitts, a little 
more in the shoe used to get the anchor on the 
bow. 

But in a tar-bucket that hung from the head- 
rail he found more than two quarts, and aware of 
the danger of over-indulgence, restrained himself 
and drank sparingly. 

He next entered the galley, where he found two 
or three quarts of coffee in one of the coppers, and 
in a kid some beef, pork and potatoes. The con- 
tents were hard, dry, and covered with mould, but 
to the starving seaman they were delicious. 

Another sound sleep of four hours restored his 
strength, and the full command of his faculties. 
His mind was now clear, and he proceeded to make 
a thorough investigation. He ascertained that 
the brig was a Swedish vessel, had been long 
abandoned by her officers and crew, who had evi- 
dently been taken off, as the brig’s boats were on 
board and the clothing of the crew and officers, 
and the instruments of navigation, except one 
compass, were gone. 

There was on board half a barrel of beef, about 
the same amount of pork, half a barrel of bread, 
and other small stores. All the whole barrels and 
packages had been taken, and those partly con- 
sumed left. 

There were two casks of water below deck. 
Thanking God for his good fortune, he made a fire 
in the galley and soon had a bountiful meal in 
preparation. 

Twice was he flung into perturbation by seeing 
British men-of-war. He also sighted three mer- 
chant vessels in one day, but failed to attract their 
attention. 

West now becoming alarmed lest he should 
drift out of the track of vessels, began to think of 
ballasting his boat, and as he had a compass and 
provisions, of leaving the brig. But what was his 
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surprise when upon turning out the next morning 
he saw a large ship, American-built, becalmed 
within a short mile of him. 

He was so excited and overcome with emotion 
that it was with difficulty he could hoist a flag of 
distress on the mainmast. Not content with this, 
he resorted to frantic cries, and seizing a stew-pan 
from the gal- 
ley, and a 
hammer from 
the tool-chest, 
made all the 
noise possible. 

In a few mo- 
ments he saw 
men going aloft 
to obtain a 
better view, 
and when the 
answer, ‘Ay, 
we hear 
you!” shouted 
through a 
speaking-trum- 
pet, came over 
the water, the 
strong man 
wept and was 
not ashamed. 

Presently the bow 
of a boat shot out 
from the stern of the 
ship, and how pleas- 
antly to him whose 
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soul was in his eyes, Ve 
flashed the sunlight _ /] 
on those dripping Ay 
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blades as the tough 
ash buckled to under 
the hands of the men, 
who gave way witha 
will to the rescue. 
Those measured 
strokes had for him 
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a language. They 
told of the breast 


that nourished, and 
the sisters who grew 
up beside him, the 
home of his child- 
hood, and his native land. 

He was soon on board a Salem ship homeward 
bound from Leghorn. 


arrived at Salem was sold at auction for the bene- 
fit of West. 


. . * . ! 
Hundreds of American seamen had fallen vic- 


tims to British press-gangs. ‘The story of West's 
capture had gone far and wide; people flocked to 
the sale drawn by sympathy, and a handsome 


sum was realized, the boat selling for many times | 


her real value. 
Thus fortunate 
was the result of an 
act resolved upon 
in a moment and 
apparently the off- 
spring of mind 
crazed by sorrow. 
When years after 
this a band of music 
marched through the 


streets of  Ports- 

mouth, beating up x 

for volunteers to hi 

man the Constitu- 

tion, and bearing a fis 

flag on which was "| 

inscribed, “Free N 

Trade and Sailors’ CY 
pa mea = EY 

Rights, William fq L 
$) y 

West needed no YU ta 

P i 4. aN 
urging to sign the NY) a 
articles. 4 v a 
. s. 388 SJ 

If the civilized } ( 

world is not yet { 

quite prepared to { 

adopt peace princi- \ 


ples and beat their 
swords into plough- 
shares and — their 
spears into pruning- 
hooks, public senti- 
ment has greatly 
modified several of 
the more objection- 
able features of war- 
fare, and among the 
number we think we 
may safely class the “press-gang,” which was 
such a terror to our grandparents, in what are 
called “the good old times.” 
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AN EARL’S SKULL. 


Hamlet’s exclamation, “Io what base uses we 
may return, Horatio!” was recently illustrated in 




































TOP OF EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


His boat, a valuable one, | 
was taken on board the ship, and when the vessel | 
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ones. The mouse had found its way into the in- 
terior of the skull through ihe hole made by the 
battle-axe which slew the stout old warrior. 
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prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 
debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. \ 
Dr. EDWIN F. VosE, Portland, Me., says: “I have 
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For the Companion. 


TIMING THE WIND. 
Do you know what an anemometre is ? 
If you have mounted to the top of the 
Equitable Building in Boston, or near the 
Tip-Top House on Mt. Washington, you 
may have seen one without knowing it. 
As you stand on the roof of the Equitable 
Building, you may see it above you. 
Anemometre,—it is a word full of pos- 
sibilities to the unthinking; but you know 
what a metre is, and you must remember 
that fragile little flower, the anemone, or 
wind flower. The meaning of the strange 
word is simply wind-metre; not a very 
hard conundrum, after all. 
You have probably stared inquiringly 
at those four little bronze cups whirling 
about your head, with unflinching 
perseverance and gaiety of mien, 
doing their five hundred revolu- 
‘ tions toa mile. Those cups with 
the dial sorm the anemometre. 
You may 
have npticed 
the dial just 
below the cups 


jon the same 
“rod. This 
shows us, by 
means of two 
“wheels which 
fit into each 
\ other some- 


what like cog- 
wheels, how 
many miles the 


-. wind is blow- 
ing by the 
hour, half 


hour, or less. 

As it would 
be very incon- 
venient to ex- 
amine the dial 
every hour, 
there is attached to it a wire, which connects 
with the registering machine in the office of the 
Signal Service. This machine has a cylinder 
around which is placed a paper mathematically 
marked off into spaces designating hours and 
minutes from 12 M.to 12 M. On this paper a 
pencil records every mile accomplished by the an- 
emometre. We are thus able to register in the 
office the exact velocity of the wind. 

Another instrument used by the Signal Service 
is the anemoscope, or wind-vane. It consists 
of an arrow-vane with two wings (see illus- 
tration). Placed below it on the rod, at about 
the same distance as is the dial from the cups, 
we see something which looks very like a 
tomato can. 

In this can is a plate, marked into quarters, 
North, East, South and West, and governed by 
the motion of the vane. From each of these 
quarters a wire goes to each of the four levers 
of the registering 
instrument, record- 
ing on the same pa- 
per as the anemo- 
metre, from whence 
the wind comes, 
whether from the} 
north, northeast, or 
any other point of | 
the compass. 

The cylinder, of 
which I spoke 
above, is turned by 
clock-work which | 
is wound every day 
at 12 M., at which 
time the observa- 
tion is taken. 

The anemometre 
and anemoscope are 
set in motion by 
the wind, and their | 
motions act on the | 
stop-cock, let us 
say, of an electric 
current, opening 
and shutting the 
current. | 

Opening it causes it to act on the pencils of the 
registering-machine, and forces them down on the 
paper for an instant, making a tiny mark, thus 
recording the velocity and direction of the wind. 

A feeble wind blows at a velocity of about four | 
miles an hour; a fresh breeze about sixteen miles ; | 
a strong wind about thirty-two miles; a tempestu- 
ous wind sixty-five miles. On Mt. Washington 
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of Shrewsbury, were lately found in the parish | tered. 


church of Shropshire. 


Anemometres are not only used in meteorologi- 


Shakespeare makes him one of his dramatis | cal observations in the principal cities, but in 


Alcides of the field, valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of | late through the passages. 


Shrewsbury . 


Sixth, of all his wars within the realm of France.” 


of currents of fresh air is thus detected. 


On examining the skull, it was found to contain | to a signa] service station would well repay the 
the nest of a mouse, with a litter of three young | reader, 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF NANCY’S BROOK. 

Nancy’s Brook is a well-known stream in the White 
Mountains, taking its name from a servant-girl who 
lived at Jefferson, N. H., in the autumn of 1788. In an- 
ticipation of her wedding, she made a purchase at 
Lancaster, and returned home to the sad discovery and 
after-fate told in these lines. Her false lover, overtaken 
by remorse, is said to have died in a mad-house. 


Oh, white the lofty mountain-tops 
With drifts of stainless snow! 
They are but fairy garden-heights 

Where lilies bud and blow. 


To Nancy on her homeward way, 
What wonder if each height, 

Each slope of snow, might seem to glow 
With bridal veils so white 

In dreams her wedding-bells she hears 
In Portsmouth by the sea; 

In dreams with one she journeys there, 
Where wedded they will be. 


Though but a humble servant-girl, 
Love crowns the bride a queen. 
O mountain-tops, her joy give back, 
And flash your brightest sheen! 


Alas, when her lone nome is reached, 
The bridegroom is awa 

He with the earnings fier toil, 
To Portsmouth goes that day. 


“L'll follow now,” we hear her say; 
“Dll start this very night; 

I may o’ertake hin if I go— 
At least, by morning light.” 


No words avail, and all alone 
She goes at close of day. 

Oo moutity 1in-tops, your bridal veils 
Have turned to ashes gray! 


She hurries on with beating heart 
For weary miles that night; 

Oh, hark! was that the eal s sharp cry? 
It does not her affright 


She finds a camp for travellers built; 
Her loved one there may rest! 

°Tis empty as on winter oak 
A sparrow’s tiny nest. 


Now tarry, girl, here in thec 
So rough this mountain-wa 
Down through the Notch the Stormwind roars! 

But no, she will not stay. 


*Mid driving storm ~ gains this brook, 
She rests beneath a tree; 

Her wedding veil or spotless shroud— 
What may these snow-flakes be ? 


amp, 


Does any star look pitying down? 
Oh, hear poor Nancy’s moan! 

So cold, so cold, the freezing night 
That turns her heart to stone! 


They find heron the morrow there, 
Still sitting by the stream; 

Her weary head leans on her staff— 
Oh, what can break death’s dream ? 


Sweet birds, lament by Nancy” 's Brook! 
Ye winds, unceasing sigh! 

Ye waters, flow and murmur low 
A tale that cannot die! REV. E. A. RAND. 





~or—— 
For the Companion. 


THE QUEEREST VILLAGE IN THE 
WORLD. 

All of the boys and girls who have studied geogra- 
phy know what a singular country Holland is; that it 
is as flat as a dinner-plate; and away down below the 
level of the sea, with dykes or embankments built up 
all around, to keep the water from coming in—a green 
level land, cut up by canals, so that you can travel 
about in that way as naturally as we do on roads. 

Holland means “muddy or marshy land,’”’ and Neth- 
erlands, “low countries,” or “low lands.” There is 
not a mountain, not a rock; and the only heights to be 
seen anywhere are the lines of sand-hills, or dunes, 
which the wind and other agencies have formed in 
some places along the coast. No wild animals, no wild 
birds, no wild flowers, no woods, no groves; but only 
green meadows crossed by the canals, trim little vil- 
lages and busy cities, sand-wastes and the dykes, be- 
yond which is the sea, ready to break in if a yard of 
the embankment should give way—which, however, the 
inhabitants take care shall never happen. 

The Hollanders are the neatest people in the world; 
and that brings me to what I set out to tell you about. 
There is a little town, or village, in that country, a few 
miles from Amsterdam, called Broek, pronounced 
brook, “Broek in Water-land.”’ 

It has been famous, nobody can tell how long, for its 
cleanliness; and not only that, but for the fanciful 
style of the houses and yards and gardens and streets. 
The people, though only peasants, are all rich, and all 
feel a pride in their town; it seems to be the great busi- 
ness of their lives to keep their houses freshly painted, 
their gardens in perfect order, and their yards and 
streets as clean as a parlor. 

No carts are allowed in the streets and no cattle. 
Though the raising of stock and making butter and 
cheese is their occupation, a stranger would never im- 
agine thatthere were any cattle in the region, unless 
he went to the beautiful green meadows back of the 
houses, or the stables out there where the cows are 
kept in stalls scrubbed and washed like a kitchen. 

The streets are too fine and nice for the feet of ani- 
mals to step on; all paved with polished stones, inter- 
mingled with bricks of different colors, and kept so 
scrupulously clean that a lady could walk anywhere in 
white satin slippers. 

Every house has a little yard in front, but no shrubs, 
or vines, or flowers in it, or even a tuft of grass. They 
are all carefully paved with colored stones in the fig- 
ures of animals, or birds, or trees, or tulips, or some- 
thing in designs which make one think of some of the 
monstrositics one sometimes sees in hearth rugs, such 
as scarict bears, green horses, blue trees and the like. 

The houses are painted in the brightest colors, just 
as the owner fancies; in vermilion, pea-green, pink, 
purple, orange, or anything else that is gay and gor- 
geous and queer; and the roofs are covered with tiles 
varnished till they shine like new silver. 

Every day the stones in the yard are washed and pol- 
ished, and slippers are placed at the door so that any 
one going in, stranger or dweller there, must take off 
his boots or shoes before setting foot in the house. In- 
side, everything is as clean as constant scrubbing and 
rinsing and painting and varnishing and rubbing and 
polishing can make it. The floors, of black and yellow 
marble inlaid, are kept slippery as glass from so much 
friction; all the wood-work glistens, and everything 
that is made of metal is dazzling as burnished brass. 
There is nothing in ali the world like it. 

There are large gardens between the houses, where 
there are trimly laid-out beds of such choice flowers as 
tulips and hyacinths and the rarest of bulbs; and all 


about are set up images as grotesque as heathen idols; 
and these are in keeping with the strangeness of every- 


The people have but little to do with the rest of the 
world, but stay at home and paint and varnish and 
scrub and keep clean. But they treat everybody well 
who goes there, and certainly if there is one queer vil- 
lage that is better worth visiting than any other, it must 
be Broek. A. B. Harris. 
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A MICHIGANDER IN FRANCE. 
A Michigander who couldn’t speak a word of French, 
nor find the word he needed in his ‘French Hand- 
book,” tells in the Detroit Free Press his adventure at 
Boulogne: 


On our arrival at Boulogne, my w ife suggested that 
we should get a carriage, go into the country, and see 
sunny France. Going to the stand, I hailed a driver. 
“Do you —- English? 
“Oh 
“All right; drive us out into the country; take us 
out one road and back another—any direction you 
lease.’’ 
3 The driver said ‘‘Yaas,” as before, and we rattled up 
the street, with its cobbly pavement. Suddenly we 
turned from the harbor and drove up a street to the 
summit of a hill. 
The driver stopped and waved his hand, evidently 
inviting attention to the splendid panorama of town and 
country that lay below. Having enjoyed the prospect 
for some time, I suddenly recollected that I was not 
paying the driver for standing still, so I said,— 
“All right; that’s very fine. You can go ahead, 
now.” 
At last a turn brought us out on the front street again, 
but nearer the sea than where we started. The driver 
looked smilingly on us. 
“Look here,” said I, glancing | at him, “are you going 
into the country, or are you not? 
“Oh yes, "said he, and he began to rattle off some- 
thing in French. It now began to dawn upon me that 
he knew as little English as I knew French. 
I got out my “Tourists’ French Pronouncing Hand- 
book.’”’ The first column gave the English, the next 
corresponding French, and the third the pronunciation. 
I ran down the column, reading aloud. 
“Can’t you find the word ‘country’ anywhere?” said 
my wife. 
“The nearest I come to it is this: 
** Phrase—The inhabitants of countries. 
“<«French-—Des habitants de different Pays 
** « Pronounced—Dais ahbeetang deefairang Paiyee. 
“T’ll try Pays on him,” I said. I stepped out. We 
were in a secluded street. ‘‘See here,” said I. He 
looked resigned. 
“Would you mind driving to the paiyee?—le paiyce, 
you know—les paiyee—du paiy ee—des paiyee—see! 
Some of them must be right.”’ 
Here a grand idea struck me. I went to a lone tree 
that stood near, and, calling his attention to it, gave a 
magnificent sw cep of my arm towards the horizon. 
“Oh wee, wee,”’ said he, with pleasure beaming from 
his countenance, and I once more got into the one-horse 
shay. We rattled along the stony street, and partly 
ascended another hill, until we came to a trim little 
park, with many trees, shrubs and flowers. ‘The cab- 
man stopped and descended from the seat, beaming at 
me for approval. 
With a loud voice he called to a person on the other 
side of the street, an acquaintance. 
The party came across and the driver, with many ex- 
pressive gestures, and pointing scornfully at me several 
times, spoke to the new arrival. Addressing me, the 
stranger said, ‘‘Le cochal—be not know what you 
want him to do.” 
“You've hit it the first time; I want him to drive us 
into the country—away out.’ 
He translated that to the coacher, who rapidly and 
indignantly answered. Then to me the stranger ex- 
pounded,— 
“‘He say—le cochal—why you not tell me zat before? 
He willing to drive anywhere want, but he sink you 
might tell him what your pleasure is—to drive.” 
“Why, I’ve been talking of nothing else for the last 
two hours!” 
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EXPECTING TOO MUCH. 
There is sufficient good sense in this utterance of 
“Lime-Kiln Philosophy,” which the Detroit Free Press 
reports, to make a first-rate magazine article : 


“TI b’lieve one great cause of disappointment an’ un- 
happiness in dis world am de fack dat we expect too 
much of our fellow-men,”’ began the old man as he 
looked down upon the meeting. 

**We expect our nex’ doah naybur to be full o’ kind- 
ness, when he may have cause to be full o’ bitterness. 
If we want a favor of anybody, we neber stop to ask if 
we have eber granted dem one, or if it will put dem out 
to grant our request. 

“If we feel good ober a bit o’ luck, we look for all 
men to feel good wid us, nebber dreaming dat our good 
luck may be some one else’s loss. 

“T tell you, dar am a heap o’ sorrow an’ bitterness 
an’ heartache an’ bad luck in this world 0’ ours, an’ he 
who has little or none of it am apt to forgit what bur- 
dens odder people have to b’ar. 

“Let none of us sot out wid de idea dat we shall fin’ 
everybody willin’ to make a cl’ar road fur us. 

“Onless you have granted favors, you have no busi- 
ness to ax ’em. Onless you have sacrificed, you have 
no ba to expect sacrifices from friends. 

f you haven’t sympathized with odders when deir 
mF has departed, doan’ look fur sympathy when 
your own sky am overcast. 

“De odder day, I heard Uncle Bolly Williams say 
dat dis was a cold, uns ympathizin’ an’ selfish ‘world. I 
put a few queshuns to hin, an’ I foun’ dat he had made 
no effort to git acquainted wid his nay burs. 

“He had nebber put hisself out to do any one else a 
favor. When his naybur’s child lay dead in de house 
Uncle Bolly went off to his work jist de same. 

“T could not fin’ dat de world was beholden to him 
fur de least self-sacrifice, an’ yit he was bitterly com- 
plainin’ agin de way de world used him. 

“It is jist de same in nine cases out of ten. De folkses 
who do de least to make de world pleasant am lookin’ 
fur de moas’ sunshine. Do unto others as you wish to 
be done by, an’ life will be one long, glad day wid you 
an’ yours.” 
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NERVOUS TWITCHING. 
Americans are a nervous people, and with this fact 
recognized, they should watch their children with pecu- 
liar care, especially during their school-days. 


Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, in a work on nervous diseases, 
refers to an affection common to children and not un- 
common in adults, to which he has given the name 
‘Habit Chorea.” 

It consists of a frequent spasmodic action of some mus- 
cle of the face or body which causes a twitching of the 
eyelid, drawing of the mouth one way or another, twist- 
ing of the head, elevation of one shoulder, etc., etc. 
There is a large variety of such movements which tend 
to make the subject an object of curiosity and of laugh- 
ter. It is well called a chorea habit, because it is some- 
thing of the nature of St. Vitus’ dance (chorea), and 
occurs generally in nervous organizations, and when 
because of general ill-health the nervous system be- 
comes debilitated pind Sergical Rep irritable. 

In the Medical a U eee 
relates his experience with a few such cases, and con- 
cludes that in many of them the fault may be overcome 
merely by calling upon the individual to exercise his 
will-power to prevent the movements. In this the 
friends and relatives can be of service in frequently re- 
minding him to be on his guard and control himself. 

The longer the habit is permitted to go on the more 
difficulty there will be in overcoming it, especially in 
children. When it is evident that the movements can 
be controlled by the exercise of the will, it is important 
to urge them to check themselves early, and if there is 

any reason to believe that the general health is impaired, 
this should also receive due attention,—Foote’s Health 


Premature loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of BURNETT'S COCOAINE. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. J¢ softens the hair when 
harshand dry. It soothes the irritated scalp. It affords 
the richest lustre. Jt prevents the hair from falling off. 
it promotes its healthy, vigorous growth, Jtis not greasy 
nor sticky. Jt leaves no disagreeable odor. It kills dan- 
druff. (Com, 








25th EDITION. 
Take Me, Jamie Dear. 


By J. W. Bischoff. A popular and brilliant SONG for 
ony parlor or concert room. Sung with immense success 
by Miss Emma Thursby. The title-page is illustrated 
with a fine portrait of Miss Thursby. Sent by mail on 
a of price, 50 cts., by the Publishers, 

CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


TOURJEE’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE. 


Comfort, Enjoyment. Recuperation. 
Three meals aday. ALL BLES Pipe Fee nuisance 
avoided. Party Select. More carriage and steamboat 
rides, sights, &c., included than ever before offered. 
Unquestionably the finest, —— and most popular 
excursions ever planned IEE or circular, 

E. T RJEE, Bosto n. 





Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





MEDAL 
1878. 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


GOOD COFFEE. 


Thurber’s package coffees are selected by an ex- 
pert who understands the art of blending various 
flavors. They are roasted in the most perfect man- 
ner, then put in pound packages (in the bean, not 
ground), bearing our signature as a guarantee of 
genuineness, and each package contains the Thur- 
ber recipe for making good Coffee. We pack two 
kinds, Thurber’s “No. 34,” strong and pungent; 
Thurber’s “No. 41,” mild and rich. One or the 
other will suit every taste. Mention the Companion. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway and Reade St., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made ~~ 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple ofthe Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thusmaking 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 


















osive. 

Will not smoke when 
laced in the draught. 
Reservoir finished in imi- 

tation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 _ Stove has 

improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’ 's Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 

If you want our beautiful — illustrating the Fight 

Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth S8t., N Y. 








») 2517040 INCH: 
cEND FoR 
CincuLar 


oS Price LIST. 
CHADBORN & COLOWELLMFS.Co-NeWBURGH.NY 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public during 
the past 35 years, for his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses inflict, 
and without any operation or hindrance from labor and 
with perfect security from the danger of strangulated 
rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 251 
Broadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, Physi- 
cians, Farmers and others who have heen treated and 
cured by Dr. Sherman's wethod, Uf js walled [yy those 
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Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 





10 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








608 Washington Street, Boston. 

WHAT ORGAN SHALL 1 BUY ° 

If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Chureh; 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORGAN, 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 


The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action reecived the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed, 
Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 


will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN > LB. BARS, 
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OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS, 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











A Medicine for a Woman. ‘Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman, 


Jeealbl- 
he D G7 
Glew & foo 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 
For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


gw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
rmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and lants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmac ists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t@” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALF. 23 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for etinatente, & and relieves weakiiess of the stomach, 
it feeli ring down, causing pain, weight and 
he, is Sten permanently cured by its use. 
It il at all times and under all Cireumetances act in 
bagmony with the laws that govern the syst 
r the cure of mer mplaints of tither’ sex this 


Comp ape is an 
HAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
oO Ae P ed a and 235 Western Avenue, 








ynn, Mass. ice $1. ey: bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of ills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
—_— of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pan phiet. 
nclose stamp. Addressasabove. JS/ention this paper. 
Pant should be without LYDIA ©. PINKHAM’S 

L WER ILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 


and corpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 





who send 10 et A 


Sold by all Druggists. _« 














DID NOT DO IT. 

The Yankees have the reputation of being shrewd 
and unscrupulous in a bargain, and we hear a good'deal 
of Connecticut nutmegs and hams. But one thing is 
certain, whether Yankees. are given to cheating or not, 
it is very hard for a rascal to turn the tables and cheat 
a Yankee. This was amusingly illustrated the other 
day on one of the Boston horse cars. The car was 
crowded on the rear platform, when a large man offer- 
ing a half-dollar to the conductor, cried out,— 

“T want to pay the fare for myself and for a man on 
the front platform; you'll see him—a large man in an 
ulster. Give me the change at once. I’m ina hurry to 
get off.”’ 

The conductor’s suspicions were roused by the man’s 
haste, and looking closely at the coin, he found that it 
was counterfeit. 

‘*Bad coin,”’ he said. 
thing else.”’ 

“Haven’t got anything buta five-dollar bill,” said the 
man. “Hurry up!” and atter a moment’s hesitation, 
he passed out the bill. 

The conductor felt satisfied that the fellow had in- 
tended to pass his counterfeit half-dollar and was now 
ashamed to back out, so he determined to punish him, 
so far as he was able. 


**You’ll have to give me some- 


Blowly, very slowly, as the car rolled on past street 
after street, he plunged his hand into his pocket and 
brought up the coppers and nickels, and began to count 
them into the man’s hand. 

“Five cents, one is six, two is eight, two makes ten. 
Hold on a minute, till | get some more—ten makes twen- 
ty, one makes twenty-one.” 

“Hurry up! hurry up 
taking me clear up town. Haven't you any bills?” 

“Five makes twenty-six,’ continued the conductor, 
mercilessly. At last the four dollars and ninety-four 
cents was counted out, and the man who was in a hur- 
ry got off with his pockets bulging out with coppers. 

The conductor went to the front platform. ‘The driv- 
er was alone. 

“Any big man with an ulster been on here within ten 
minutes?” 

‘*Have not seen any such man here.” 

The conductor laughed. 

“That man got left,’’ he cried ; ‘had to keep his coun- 
terfeit half-dollar, and got his pockets loaded with pen- 
nies, lost twelve cents and gota long ride he didn’t 
want!” 


cried the fellow; “you're 
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A BIRD IN A CANNON, 

A correspondent of the Boston //crald, writing from 
Winchester (Va.), some time ago, gave the following 
anecdote of Buchanan of “Sheridan’s 
Ride.”” It was just after the ficreer battles in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and the poct, coming from his hotel din- 
ner-table, entered the reading-room where two of the 
most eminent men of that day were conversing. He 
was much the worse for wine—a condition disgraceful- 
ly frequent with some erratic men of genius—but in 
spite of his abuse of his gift, a fine wish escaped his 
lips which together with the fact that fulfilled it fur- 
nished one of the swectest symbols of peace: 


tead, author 


The statesmen were talking of the settlement, and of 
the demands peace would make upon statesmanship, 
and the reward of the conflict, if properly controlled. 
The word “peace,” spoken by one of the gentlemen in 
the course of the conversation, seemed to electrify Read. 
He started from his stupor, and sitting up straight in 
his chair, with his poetic face red with wine, but beam- 
ing with intelligence, and his eye flashing fire, said,— 

“Oh that some beautiful bird of the south 
Might build its nest in the cannon’s mouth, 
And stop the awful roar”—— 

The last word had hardly died upon his lips before 
he settled back into his stupor as qnickly as he came 
out of it. 

Is it any wonder that this story is recalled to my 
mind while looking over these hills and vales of which 
he wrote so much? But there is another circumstance, 
stronger and more poetic than all the rest, which vivid- 
ly recalls the dramatic scene when Read’s fancy painted 
the sublime thought of peace above recited. 

A grim and ugly cannon stands silently guarding a 
bivouac of the dead, which a nation’s gratitude has 
erected upon the rolling hillock where the two armies 
met in one of the most terrible charges that ever took 
place in any war. 

In the mouth of this silent guardian, which, during 
the war, rained death upon the enemies of the coun- 
try, a beautiful blue-bird had builded its nest and raised 
its brood,—a practical illustration of Read’s inspired 
definition of peace. 

— een 
ENGLISH PROPER NAMES. 

Of many English names the spelling gives no clue to 

their pronunciation. Such are the following: 


“Cholmondeley,”’ pronounced Chumley ;” **Majori- 
banks,” pronounced ‘Marshbanks;” ‘*Cockburn,” 
pronounced “Coburn ; and “Cowper,” pronounced 
“‘Oooper.”’ 

Again, ‘‘Mainwaring” is ‘‘Mannering,” “McLeod” 
is “McCloud.”” In “Elgin”? and “Gillott’’ the “g” is 
hard; in “Gifford” and ‘‘Nigel”’ it is soft; in “John- 
stone”’ the “t”? should not be sounded. 

In “*Mollyneux” the “x” is sounded, and the name is 
pronounced ‘*Molynoox,”’ with a very slight accent on 
the last syllable. 

In “Vaux” the “x”’ is also sounded, but it is mute in 
“Des Vaux,” and likewise in “*Devereux.” 

In **Ker,”’ “Berkeley” and “Derby” the ‘e” has the 
sound of ‘‘a”’ in all. 

In “Waldegrave,”’ the second syllable, ‘de,’ should 
be dropped, and so should the “th” in “Blyth.” 

“Dillwyn” is pronounced ‘Dillun,” and “‘Lyveden”’ 
—‘‘Liveden.” 

In “Conyngham,”’ “Monson,” ‘“Monkton” and “‘Pon- 
sonby,”’ the ‘‘o” takes the sound of ‘‘u,”’ and “Blount” 
should be pronounced as “‘Blunt,”’ the ‘‘o”’ being mute. 

“Buchan” should be pronounced ‘Buckan,” and 
“Beauclerk” or “‘Beauclerc” is “‘Boclare,’’ the accent 
being on the first syllable. 

‘“‘Wemyses” should be pronounced “Weems,” and 
“D’Eresby”—“D’Ersby.”’ 

In “Montgomerie”’ the “t’’ is elided, and the two 
**o0’a"’ have the sound of “‘u,’’ the accent being on the 
seeond syllable. 

In “Hertford” the “t’’ is clided and the “e”? has the 
sound of ‘a’ in far. 

“Strachan” should be prononneed “Strawn ;"’ “Col. 
quehoun” is “‘Koohoon,” the accent being on the last 
syllable ; ‘‘Beauchamp” is “Beaeham,’’ and “Coutts” Is 
**Koots.”” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 18, 1882, 
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Another formidable name to the uninitiated is ‘*Ducb- | 
esne,” which should be pronounced ‘‘Dukarn;” ‘‘Be- 
thune” should be ‘‘Beeton,” and in “‘Abergavenny”’ the | 
“av” is not sounded. 

“Menzies” is pronounced ‘“‘Mynges;” “Knollys” as 
“Knowls;” “Sandys” as “Sands; ‘Gower’ as 
“Gorr,” and “Milnes” as “Mills.” 

Finally, “Dalziel” should be pronounced ‘Dee-al,” 
with the accent on the first syllable; ‘‘Chartres” as 
“Charters;” “Glamis” is “Glarms;’’ “Geoghegan” 
ee be pronounced “Gaygan” and ‘Ruthven’ is 
“Riven.” 

We may add that the accent is frequently misplaced 
in pronouncing British proper names, and a few of the 
words liable to mistake may be here noted. 

In ‘*Tadema”’ and ‘‘Millais’”’ the accent is on the first 
syllable; in “Clanricarde” and ‘Breadalbane,”’ on the 
second; while in “Burnett,” “Burdett,” ‘“‘Kennaird,” 
 ameadl and ‘*Tremayne,”’ the last syllable is accent- 
ed. 

As a rule, in a name of two syllables, the accent 
should be placed upon the first, and the second should 
be slightly slurred. 
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WRITE PLAINLY. 

Strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, it is never- 
theless a fact that an essay or astory does not appear 
the same in manuscript as in print. Every editor knows 
this by painful experience, and so does the writer of the 
following extract from the Boston Herald : 





The rejection of the manuscript of an unfamiliar au- 
thor is perhaps oftener on account of illegible hand- 
writing than of lack of merit. There is no greater 
torture for an editor than to have to attempt to deciph- 
er a bad manuscript, and the sense, especially of a 
poem, is frequently entirely lost in the tangled mass 
of wretched penmanship. 

Sir Francis Jeffrey knew so well the difficulty of 
forming a correct judgment of an article by a reading 
in manuscript, that when he sent in his first article af- 
ter he had retired from the Edinburgh Review, he had 
an understanding with Napier, his successor, that it 
should not be read until it appeared in the proof. 

A few years ago, the editor of the Saturday Review 
was accustomed to have every article which appeared 
as if it might be worthy acceptance put into type be- 
fore deciding upon it, for as Charles Lamb says, there 
is no such raw and unsatisfactory reading as an article 
in manuscript. 

‘Even authors of wide experience, like Thomas Moore 
and Macaulay, were seldom able to form a judgment of 
their own works until they had seen how they looked in 

print. 
I —_———_~+or—___—_——- 


REWARDED. 

A recent instance of an impromptu act of politeness 
serving to detect a thief makes the virtue of courtesy 
appear more valuable thanever. ‘The New Haven Pal- 
ladium for October 10th says : 


A gentleman at Bridgeport was an interested and 
amused party in an episode which occurred Friday 
evening at the South Norwalk depot. 

While strolling about the platform waiting for a train 
he saw a woman slip on something and nearly fall. Full 
of sympathy and politeness, he hurried to the rescue 
and ham ree her to rise. 

As she assumed an upright attitude, however, some- 
thing escaped from her possession that at once caught 
her benefactor’s eye. It was nothing else than his va- 
lise, which he had left in the depota minute before, and 
which, it appeared, the distressed female was trying to 
get away with. 

That gentleman is more than ever convinced that po- 
liteness does pay. 





Organ Stops. 

Organ stops should be fur use, not for show. Sensa- 
tional advertisers of Organs claim to sell you an Organ 
with 25 or more stops. The truth is that 20 of these are 
frauds, and are of no service except to “stop” up the 
eyes of the “UNWARY.” 

In an editorial of the March number of “The Score,” of 
Boston, this fraud is exposed. Send the publishers a 
stamp, if you are interested, and they will send you a 


complete analysis of this bold and glaring fraud. [Com. 





SET of 116 Hamburg Local Stamps, poct-Gee. 
35 cts. UNION STAMP CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


joreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 








on Com. 3 per ct. Geo.W.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 

W Have Kent’s Commentaries, Manual for Young 
Men, $1, Young Ladies’, full morocco, $1.50. Sent 
postpaid. LEE & SHEPARD, 41 Franklin St., Boston. 
YOUNG MEN If you want to learn Telegraphy in a 

few months, and be certain of a situa- | 

tion, address VALENTINE BROsS., Janesville, Wis. | 











M RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven, Conn. 
Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send forcircular. | 


——= | 
THE GARPENTER ORGAN, worcester Nase: | 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. 
as FITS, FITS, FITS, 


successtully treated by World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- | 
ciation. Address,with stamp for pamphlet, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Writing thoroughly 


SHORTHAND taught by mail or 


personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 
petent. Send for circular. W.G.CHAFFEE.Oswego, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. be S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. 34 | 5Oe Washn St. 
Particulars free o i Boston, Mass. 


Sun Oil Stoves, 
Singer Machines, 




















Agents Wanted. Send postal 
and receive free our encyclope- 
dia. U.S. Foundry Co., Chicago. 


Giant Can Movers. 
N AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Astograps Album Selections, 3 cts, 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
Aprn 27 about that new Semi-Hammerless 
ingle Gun. ot ERE ee 
LLUSTRATED Circulars and Testimonials, Kent's 
Manual for Young Men, ready May I5th. Send one- 
cent stamp. C. H. KENT, Davenport, Iowa, 
EAUTIFUL SAMPLES of Colored Letter- 
ing with the Automatic Shading Pen, sent free on 
application, J. W. STOAKES, Milan, 0. 


OPIUM and Morphine Habft Cured in 10 to 


80 days. Refer to {U000 patients cured 
in allparts. Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 
BIRDS’ and Materials for Pre 
EGGS. Minerals, Shells, &c. 


ring Them. Also.Birds, 

. Cataloguesfree. SOUTH- 

WICK & JENCKS, Natural History Store, Providence,R.1. 
Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. Makes5 gallons of adelicious, strength- 


ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cts. 


‘ts. Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia,Pa. 



































CARDS! 


Send two 3c. stamps to Charles Tollner, Jr., 
Broekivn. N.Y., fora new set oflarge Chromo Cards, 
and Catalogue of latest designs published. 


Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Bicycles 
A fine 44 & 46 inch wheel at $45 & $50. 
Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Velocipedes. 
Rubber lire Steel Wheels for Baby 
Carriages. They are noiseless. 
Latest novelty. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 








THE ACCURATE WATCH, Circularsfree. $10. Cum- | 


mings & Co.,38 Dey St..N.Y. 
ALBUM, paanrates with Pen 


AUTOG RAP Scrolls, Birds, Ferns, Mottoes, 
Orient Pictures, etc. (100 Album Verses, 12 Worsted Pat- 
terns), all for 15c. 100Chromoand Picture Cards, 36c, 21 
President Cards, l0c, 36 Picture Cards 12c, all (157 Cards) 





for 45c. Send 3c stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 





OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK. 
Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Giold, Silver, and dif- 





ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, post-paid. | 





ooks. 


book catalogue 


2% cents. Address AETNA CARD Co.,, 119 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Send postal for be 
ever issued 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
ESTES & LA 


d and New Books at 30 to 60 per 
cent. Discount from publisher's ries S. 
s URIAT, 
301-305 Washington St., op. “Old South,” Boston, Mass. 
“ BUCKEYE” 


Illustrated, Standard, and Rare 
LAWN MOWER. 


st 





ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY FirstT-CLass. 
MAST, FOOS &CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
=* Send for catalogue and prices. 


Baby’s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 

lege studies. Over 1300 students. 


. 
Kdue alloll Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF “(lf erin 


sic. Under College management. 


First-class instructors. Expenses 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 

ferred, Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 
cq PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 

‘yy 
&#™ Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; add 100 per 
cent. to_the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots. Your shoe-dealer has them if ‘“wide-awake ;” 
if not, send Lc. in postage stamps, or a pair by mail, to 
the wholesale agents, 

EDWARD HENSHAW, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82. 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
For SOLDIERS, 


PENSION widows, fathers, mothers or 


children. Thousancs yet entitled. Pensions given 
\ for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose veins 

or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to SNCREASE and BOUNTY 

ATEN procured for inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants procured, bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs apply for your rights at once. Send 2 
stamps for Pension and Bounty Laws, Blanks and 
Instructions. Fees fixed by law. We can refer to 
thousands of Pensioners and Clients. Address 
E. MH. G@etston & Oo., U. S.. Claim Atty’s. 
Lock Box 725, Washington, D. C. 


>, 
No. 597 ee ie Aji 


Bi 
py ON An Article that is at once 


ATEETH PRESERVER 
and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 


And BREATH PURIFIER, 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every rson 


who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath. and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST! 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and _ Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cir- 

culars. Agents wanted. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 











for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin,O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 























Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send dc. stamp for new, elegantly 


illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 










an 











size, The new “HucLa SPE 
ding to size. ie new “HECLA SPE- 
CIAL.” Wand 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest youths’ machine made. ice 
List of the Hecla,St. ene eg, Sa 


ith Steel Spokes,Rubber Tire, 
w pokes, to $20 


THE “HECLA”’ 





cycles, the best Gentlemen’s 


sters on the market. Sendstamp forspe- 
"s machines, 
108 Madison St., Chicago, lil. 


‘PERFECT 
ie G 


cial_ price list of Gentlemen 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS.. 














Pearl’s White Glycerine 
netrates the skin without in- 
ury. eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloration, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped.Rough.Chafed Skin, it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap.3 
cakes by mail 60c. Pearl’sWhite 
GlycerineCo., Jersey City,N.J. 





784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 





Sold by all druggists. 


The lightest and easiest run- | 


rlrOoyYo~m se, 


| Fishing Tackle. 
Anglers will find everything for 

Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of all kinds and styles— 

suitable for all waters. Lists of ree mailed on appli- 

| cation to FORD & ANTHONY 

} 374 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 

| The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
| ing Shoeworn. Thoroughly water proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds. it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
| for circular and price list. 

| CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


125 PIECES FOR 50 CENTS. 
500 PIECES FOR $2. 
Mailed on receipt of price, Hitchcock’s famous Col- 
ections. Enclose stamp for Catalogue. Address Hitch- 


»ck’s Music Store, Sun Building, New York. 
















ee 


| 
| 


Cards, Labels, 

our wn &ec. Press $3: 

Larger Size $8 

wm 13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 

ure, old or young. Everything easy 

by printed instructions. Send 2 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


| Itacts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
| home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
| and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
| Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter- 
| Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
| pot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


>HI TQGAO 








SclfInker $4 my 








CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
| Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
| most immediately. Itis invaluabk 
| for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness. 
| Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 
Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
per nest 6 boxes, $2 50. Send for BY 
pamphlets. Address HF THAYER &C 
mt. F. THAYER & CO., BOSTON.MASS 0, 
| 135 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. ert > 


| VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


|. Aids wonderfully.in the mental and 
| bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
|}sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., €th Ave., N. Y. 


ray 
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NERVE FOO 





MANUFACTURED 














Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, )} can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
“*His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Baptist 


Rev. T. P. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES, 

On the appearance of the first symptoms—as general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed by night-sweats and coughs—prompt measures for 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
ease of the lungs; therefore use the great anti-scrofula 
or blood-purifier_and strength-restorer—Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to cod liver vil 
as a nutritive, and unsurpassed asa pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affections, it has no 
equal. Sold by druggists the world over. For Dr.Pierce’s 

amphiet on Consumption, send two stamps to WORLD'S 
DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Augusta Healy’s Veg- 
etable Tonic Pills, or 
the same remedy in 
liquid form. Augusta 
Healy’s Vegetable 
Tonic Cordial during 
sixteen years has won 
the indorsementof 
multitudes of grateful 
women, whom it has 
relieved and cured of 
Chronic Weaknesses 
common to all. Send 
for interesting pamph- 
let. Buy of your drug- 
gist, or we will send it 
on receipt of price: $1 

er box or bottle; six, 

. Letters answered 
Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 





vy. lady proprietor. 
13 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 











TReeU Sr ROBES RN ORRSE RO UE AUS, 
INFGHof ROS We Sive AWAY, in Prem= 
lums and Extras, more ROSES than most estab- 


lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immedi- 
ate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid varieties, choice, all labelled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 

10; 100 for $13. w E acomplete 


eatise on the Rose, 70 pp.. elegantly tllustrated—free to 
all. HE DINGEE & CONA 


Rose Growers. West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 


—FOR— 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful sufferings which only 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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8, Liver and Bowels. 
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Acts at the Same Time on 


Kidne 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











